Valley-based singer- 
songwriter Dar Williams 
has written a guidebook of 
health food stores across 
the country for travelling 
vegetarians who can’t face 
another french fry. 


‘CALENDAR PICKS) 


[1 PILLOW TALK 


As part of its summer 
season, internationally 
renowned dance 
festival/school Jacob’s 
Pillow hosts a performance 
by the Bill T. Jones/Arnie 
Zane Dance Company. 
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MELTING POT « & TM KEVIN B. EASTMAN 


ON EXHIBIT JULY 13 - SEPT. 11, 1994 
ARTIST SIGNING SAT. AUGUST 20 
ERIC TALBOT, SIMON BISLEY, KEVIN EASTMAN 


12:30-4:00Pm $2.00 


WORDS & PICTURES MUSEUM © 244 MAIN STREET *© NORTHAMPTON 
413-586-8545 ¢ FREE ADMISSION * OPEN TUES - SUN * 12 NOON ‘TIL 5:00 PM 
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Sidewalk Sale! 
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‘Take advantage of sidewalk sale prices with the area’s friendly computer resource. 


YES is the Answer 


38 Main Street * Northampton * MA * 413-585-0007 


COMPUTERS 
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Sitting and Sleeping 


Comfortable furniture at relaxed prices. 


The Brandon Bed 


Mission Frame 


Solid maple hardwood, in natural, 
mahogany, green/natural or 
black/mahogany finish with 8” 
double foam core futon. Matching 
chairs available 


“or 599 


Cota A-Frame 


Full-size birch frame with 6” foam 
core futon 


Solid Ash frame, natural finish. Built by 
Vermont furniture makers. Queen $439 
Matching footboard add $80. 

Does not Include mattress 


Klote Sofa 


Maine Frame 


Solid Ash frame, easy nylon roller con- 
version system. Frame with 8” double 
foam core futon. frame only $259 


Foam bench, flips open for quick 
sleeping surface. Chairs also available. 


a? 


| Futon Chair 


Hardwood frames in 
=| choice of styles. Crib size 
futon doubles as a guest 

H bed for your smaller 
visitors. Pictured: Andover 
N futon and frame, only $359 


starting at 


$ Hardwood frame, over 50 
upholstery choices. Chairs, loveseats 


and sleepers also available. 


"699 


Fabrics and styles that 
complement your decor. 
Pictured: Tango Club only $359 


gee 3 


FURNITURE 


Masonic Street * Northampton 


The Valley's Natural Choice 


413-586-7970°Open 7 Days « All Major Credit Cards « Financing * Delivery 
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Lighter Summer Fare 
for the hot Summer Months! 
New England Clambake Dinner only $19.95 


includes: Clam Chowder, Salad, 11/4 Ib. Lobster, Steamers 
Corn on the Cob, Watermelon, Bread and Butter. 


3 minutes from Downtown Northampton 
Route 10, Easthampton, MA ¢527-2911 
Hours: Tue-Thur 4 pm - 9 pm, Fri & Sat 4 pm- 10pm 

Sunday12 -8 pm. 
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ROLLING 
STONES 


@ GIANTS STADIUM Aug 12 & 14 * FOXBORO SEPT 4 


THE EAGLES 


@ GREATWOODS AUG 5,6,7,10,11 
@ YALE JULY 3RD 


TICKET MANES AERO SMITH HEADQUARTERS 


rol poy CONC tnt “on 
te S 


@ GREATWOODS AUG 20 FOR THE 


cau 7375192 GRATEFUL DEAD Eases 


19 ELM STREET, COURT SQUARE SPRINGFIELD MA 01103 @ MEADOWLAND AUG 4 GIANTS 


JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP JAMES TAYLOR 


@ GREATWOODS AUG 3 @ TANGLEWOOD AUG 24 
@ GREATWOODS AUG 25, 26, 27 


COUNTING CROWS 
@ WORCHESTER CIVIC CENTER AUG 18 VO LVO TE N N I S 


SPIN DOCTORS W/ with AndreAgassi- Michael Stich- Boris Becker 
GIN BLOSSOMS August 13-21 


@ GREATWOODS AUG 1 SNET Classic August 25-27 


Steffi Graf- MaryJoe Fernandez- 
STEELY DAN 


Gabriela Sabatini- Zina Garrison 
@ GREATWOODS AUG 24 
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for quality 
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Photo By Ted Erhard 
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9 CODENAME CLIPPER CHIP 9 Positively Real 
18 THE TOFU TOLLBOOTH hoto by James Bouthillier ae 
19 = PILLOW TALK photo vy ty all 12 Op imion 


13. Community & Commerce 
14 Talking Business 


Cover Artwork 18 Pioneer Valley Music Calendar 


19 Optimist Entertainment 
“MOMENT TO MOMENT" 26 Community Calendar 


Acrylic on canvas by Judith Ellen Sanders. The artist’s exhibit, Touch, Time, Lifting, 
ill be Jisplay at Centennial 3 C ector Gallery at Baystate Medical C i . 
Sri Sneaisiniee arena e . OO Pealth ex Fitness 
Photo by Stephen Petegorsky. 5 i - 
31 Literary Optimist 
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Editorial, Sales, Graphic Design 38 Marketplace 


You don’t have to be a student 
to have a great learning experience. 


Call today 586*7070 
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; Art of Cooking. 


9 Although Myers consistently cooks up great homemade 
@ food for breakfast, lunch and late-night, we don't boast 
§ about it. We don't talk about our three chefs graduating 
© from the top cooking school in the country or our exciting 


De® BEBDSiqDeSsDO 


4 catering business. We just serve up the best — every day. 

@ Our specials currently are: 

9 

@ ( 

6 Fresh Basil Omelet with Cheddar, Tomatoes, é 

) Homefries, Toast. n) 

) Fresh Fruit Crépes. 9 } R } Sl ) V , Ss 

: Cheddar and Chourico (Portuguese Sausage) ; Dinner on our Riverside Deck 
9 Omelet, Homefries, Toast. 9 with special musical guests: 
, b SALAMANDER CROSSING 
® ® *Friday, August 12-- rain date: Sunday August 14 
“a ‘a at the Bookmill, Greenfield Road, Montague 

( (@ 

9 9 “Advance Reservations only before August 9 
@ @ *Dinner Served 7:00 - 8:30 p.m., followed by 
9 9 dessert,coffee and music. 

Z ; *Menu: Fresh Grilled Ocean Catfish 

@ @ Boneless Chicken Breast 

9 88 PLEASANT ST. NORTHAMPTON 9 Herb Marinated Vegetables 

@ @ Indonesian Rice Salad 

6 584-4145 *Mixed Green Salads 

) 7am to 3pm Every Day. Late Night Hours Friday & Saturday Nights 10pm - 3am. § 

@ Takeouts welcome - Phone Ahead! @ $12.00 per person 

9): BD DDDOOASIP)-OBOAVWSEOOSDDOD 94 *Mastercard and Visa accepted 367-9206 
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CONTEMPORARY CLOTHING @ FOOTWEAR 
Downstairs tien 
150 Main Street - Northampton MA 
413 586 8017 


Since 1875 


La Cucina di 


PINOCCHIO 


Ristorante Italiano 


HARLOW 
LEATHER 


Have computer, 
will travel. 


(efficiently) 


Food to warm your soul 
and feed your passion 


eAuthentic Italian Cuisine* 


Only minutes from 91 - Take Route 9 East to Amherst center (Rte 116) 
, - take a left at light 
- take a right at the next light - take your next left to Pinocchio’s. 


Your Eagle Creek Convertabrief will carry: 


Your checkbook, pens, novels a stapler, a cellular phone 


30 Boltwood Walk x» Amherst MAve Open 7 days sad duetishaul egtiny ites 


Lunch 11:30-3 Mon-Sat *« Dinner S—10 weekdays, 
5-11 weekends Call for reservations 


mo 400 | 
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(we almost forgot, it bolds your notebook computer also) 


200 Main Street © Northampton ® 413°584°5233 
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The Clipper-chip controversy moves 
from cyberspace to real life 


by Paul Bissex 


amy, re spies listening in on your phone conversations? For most, 
') the answer is probably no. It’s just too expensive to set up 
taps for every conceivable criminal — that is, every person. 


ED, 
j j In fact, the Justice Department says that only a few thousand 
wiretap orders are granted each year. 


Hf hey’re But what if the financial overhead were suddenly removed? What if an agent could listen in 


on your conversations just by pulling up your name on a computer? Add your fax and e-mail 
communications to that. And anything you might do with your new interactive cable box, 


bi er like shop or answer an opinion poll. There might still be only be a few thousand citizens 
gg under surveillance each year, but it sure would be easy to watch more. 

No matter, you say, I’ll just use my computer to put everything in code. That way, all the 

th th signals I send out over that National Information Infrastructure (NII) data superhighway 
an e will be secret. 


But what if there were only one legal code? A code like your lock at the YMCA or your 
Ps) i kid’s lock at school — you and your kid use the combination, but there’s a little key- 
@ 


hole on the back; there’s a master key that will pop all those locks open. Right now, not 
too many people are worried about encryption — putting their communications in 


Bigger code — but interest is growing. The problem is, by the time you decide you want 


encryption, there may be only one option, one kind of padlock. And guess who will 
have the master key? 


than the CLIPPING YOUR WINGS 


ULIPPIRG UUM ERG 
The Clipper Chip/Escrowed Encryption Standard — or just “Clipper” — is a 


= Federal standard for encryption designed to provide law enforcement agencies 
CIA. Wait, 


with “back door” access to all telephone, fax, and computer communications. 
The debate over this increasingly infamous scheme blazes with the heat pro- 


§ duced when laws, proposed or established, start rubbing up against the 
ou re Constitution. 
y Though the arguments over Clipper are convoluted, the party lines are fair- 
= ly clear. On one side you have the national security interests, who insist that 
Sa s] n a aworld in which criminals can’t be spied on is to be avoided at all costs. They 
y y say that the back-door provisions in Clipper (and in its sister initiative, Digital 
Telephony, which seeks to ensure that telephone companies design all new 
th ra) ht equipment with easy wiretapping in mind) are necessary to preserve their 
g ability to conduct wiretap surveillance. On the other side you have a mot- 
ley assortment of libertarians (civil and uncivil), computer junkies, and 
th a Cc 8) e a foes of governmental meddling who say these proposals go against the 
First (freedom of speech) and Fourth (freedom from unreasonable 
search and seizure) Amendments to the Constitution. 
War was Telecommunications companies are also positioning themselves 


against Clipper. Their fear is lost profits: foreign markets will shun 
communication products with a built-in peephole for American 
ri Wh spies, and designing two versions of every device — one for domes- 
ove B oO tic and one for foreign use — is seen as prohibitively expensive. 
Continued on next page 

guys? 
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As Richard Sclove, founder of an 
Amherst-based public-interest organiza- 
tion called the Loka Institute (see “What 
You Can Do”), observes, “When the major 
telecommunications companies and the 
radical activists are on the same side, you 
know something is wrong.” 

The ideology of the debate bears some 
resemblance to arguments over gun con- 
trol. Should the government stomp on a 
constitutional right in hopes that it will 
make people safer? What should be sacri- 
ficed for the convenience of law enforce- 
ment? Will you fight for a right you don’t 
think you’ll want to use? What have you 
got to hide, anyway? 


SHH... | THINK SOMEONE IS LISTENING 
Way back when, before the telephone, 
there was only one way to eavesdrop on a 
conversation: in person. When communi- 
cation started to go electric, this all changed 
and wiretaps became a standard tool of the 
law enforcement trade. But now it looks 
like the period of technically uncompli- 
cated wiretaps may have been a historical 
fluke. Ubiquitous encryption technology, 
able to be used with digital phones and fax 
machines as well as networked computers, 
threatens to eliminate entirely the possi- 
bility of wiretap. Anyone trying to inter- 
cept an encrypted stream of data (voice, 
video, computer files, whatever) gets noth- 
ing but seemingly random, impenetrable 
garbage. White noise. With modern “strong, 
encryption,” parties at Point A and Point 
B each have the information needed to 


Native 


American 
Art 


Peacework Gallery brings 


authentic Native American 
arts, crafts, and collectibles to 
Northampton. Owners Bob 
Nelson and Daisy Mathias 
search the Southwest for the 
very finest offerings and make 


them available to you. 


encode and decode, but nobody in between 
can decipher the tiniest part. 

You can guess what law enforcement 
thinks about that. 


SPIES RUS 


Imagine an espionage organization that 
buys more computer hardware than any- 
one in the world. That employs more math- 
ematicians — code makers and breakers — 
than anyone in the world. Bigger than the 
FBI. Bigger than the CIA. Wait, you're say- 
ing, I thought the Cold War was over! Who 


some influence over what kind of encryp- 
tion is available to the public. That’s a tall 
order, since anyone with a computer has 
the potential to make a code the NSA can’t 
break. It’s not easy, but it can be — and has 
been — done. 


PRETTY GOOD PRIVACY 

With their ability to rapidly test out mil- 
lions of alternatives in search of the key to 
a given code, computers would seem to be 
the end of secure cryptography. But they 
have proven to be even more formidable 


“When the major telecommunications 
companies and the radical activists 
are on the same side, you know 
something is wrong.” 


are these guys? 

They’re the United States National 
Security Agency. Their mission is eaves- 
dropping on communications worldwide 
(only outside U.S. borders, officially — but 
who really knows?). The NSA, whose old 
policy of denying its own existence gave rise 
to clever re-acronyms like “No Such 
Agency,” has been thrust uncomfortably 
into the spotlight by the debate over the 
Clipper chip. The NSA wants to keep its 
ability to wiretap, and this means exerting 


Kokopelli, the 
“humpbacked flute 
player’, represents 
abundance and 
fertility. 
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263 Main St., Northampton (across from the Academy of Music) 413.586.7033 


INTERNS WANTED: 


Editorial, Sales, Graphic Design 
You don’t have to be a student to have a great learning experience 


Call today 
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code-making than code-breaking machines. 

A free program called Pretty Good Privacy 
or PGP, the first home-computer imple- 
mentation of something called “public-key” 
cryptography, found its way around the 
world almost instantly after being released 
onto the internet in 1991. Commercial pub- 
lic-key encryption software from a com- 
pany called RSA was released soon after. 
The biggest problem faced by the NSA and 
other intelligence agencies is that the secret 
of strong encryption — public-key or not 


of pasta 
with arti- . 


— is already out. Out of the bag, out of the 
country, and out of their control. 

The NSA’s solution was to propose an 
“escrowed encryption standard,” where 
encryption is widely available but each indi- 
vidual’s keys are recorded in a central reg- 
istry. With a court-issued warrant, law 
enforcement officials are able to access these 
keys and use them to decrypt the suspect's 
communications. This “key escrow” is the 
controversial heart of the Clipper propos- 
al. In addition, Clipper chips (contained in 
telephones, fax machines, and modems) 
would record “traffic” information as well 
— who you call and when. According to 
the FBI, all this merely “preserves existing 
wiretap capability.” 

Author Bruce Sterling, who has been very 
active in the struggle against Clipper, sees 
it another way. He said to the NSA ina 
recent speech, “You want us to put an ax 
in your hand and you’re promising to hit 
us with only the flat side of it.” 


PRETTY GOOD NEWS TRAVELS FAST 


Sterling doesn’t think that universal avail- 
ability of strong cryptography sounds too 
great, either. Though the NSA’s tired old 
bogeyman examples — pedophiles and ter- 
rorists laughing at law enforcement through 
an impenetrable crypto shield — are fre- 
quently scoffed at, it would be naive to 
believe that no one will take advantage of 
strong crypto and use it to plan or execute 
crimes. 

Many observers say that the point is moot, 
that the NSA has little choice in the mat- 
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open every day until 9:00 
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ter. Unlike guns, drugs, and other contra- 
band tracked by the Feds, computer soft- 
ware (including encryption software) can 
be from here to Singapore in the time it 
takes an NSA agent to blow his nose. Never 
mind that U.S. Customs law forbids export- 
ing encryption technology (it’s classified as 
munitions — weaponry); importing is not 
forbidden, so once it’s out there, it’s avail- 
able to all. 

From there it’s easy to see where the wide- 
spread mistrust of the Clipper proposal 
comes from. With other forms of strong 
encryption available, why will anyone use 
crippled Clipper? There are only two con- 
ceivable answers: (1) They won’t; they'll 
use something truly secure like PGP instead, 
or (2) They will because they will be required 
to by law; other forms of encryption will be 
outlawed. The government has repeatedly 
denied that this second scenario will become 
reality, and has also repeatedly stated that 
the key escrow system will be just as safe 
from abuse as existing wiretap operations. 
Not too many people believe them, 


WHOM CAN YOU TRUST? 

So, how serious would it be to establish 
a system open to abuses whose dimensions 
we cannot fathom? More serious than 
allowing a world where there’s no chance 


IN 


of electronically intercepting the military 
orders of a Saddam Hussein? Tough call. 
Understand that both could happen — 
Clipper key escrow for lawful Americans, 
and unregulated strong encryption for ter- 
rorists and criminals worldwide. The worst 
of both worlds. 

The emergence of an information econ- 
omy and an electronically based culture 
have great transformational potential for 
society at large, whether it wants to be trans- 
formed or not, whether the transformation 
is judged beneficial or not. Precedent-set- 
ting policies like Clipper have potentially 
massive political ramifications. But the 
American people may not have much say 
in the matter if the NSA succeeds in rail- 
roading Clipper through Congress. 

One thing is certain: The torrent of 
change unleashed by the invention and pro- 
liferation of computers shows no signs of 
subsiding; the encryption hoopla is just the 
latest wave. We all have several options in 
the face of this flood. We can give up and 
drown. We can move to the mountains, 
high, dry, and alone. We can trust the gov- 
ernment to build levees to protect us. Or 
we can learn to surf. 

Paul Bissex ( paul. bissex@the-spa.com) is 
a freelance writer and graphic designer who 
lives in Northampton. * 
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What You Can Do 


Write your congressperson. The lowest common denominator of political action is 
always a good place to start. Senator John Kerry, 1 Bowdoin Square, 10th Floor, Boston 
MA 02114, 617-565-8519; Senator Edward Kennedy, 2400 JFK Building, Boston MA 
02203, 617-565-3170; Representative John Olver, 187 High Street, Suite 203, Holyoke 
MA 01040, 413-532-7010; Representative Richard E. Neal, 1550 Main Street, Federal 
Building, Springfield MA 01103, 413-785-0325. 

Keep informed. On paper, Wired magazine is the best mainstream source of infor- 
mation on Clipper and related issues. The best medium for really up-to-date info, 
though, is the Internet (see “Getting Online”). The set of electronic discussion groups 
called Usenet contains several conferences that pertain to Clipper and privacy issues in 
general. These include talk.politics.crypto, misc.legal.computing, comp.org. eff.talk, 
comp.org.cpsr.talk, alt.politics.org,nsa, and sci.crypt. 

Join up. There are two prominent organizations concerned with the central issues of 
the Clipper controversy and electronic privacy issues in general. The Electronic Freedom 
Foundation (EFF) promotes education and action on electronic communication pol- 
icy issues and wants to facilitate access for “non-technical users.” (EFF, 1001 G Street 
NW, Suite 950 E, Washington DC 20001; 202-347-5400; info by e-mail: ask@eff-org.) 
Computer Professionals for Social Responsibility (CPSR) have recently created the 
Electronic Privacy Information Center (EPIC), which has a mission similar to that of 
the EFF. (EPIC, 666 Pennsylvania Ave. SE, Suite 301, Washington DC 20003; 202-544- 
9240; info by e-mail: info@epic.org.) 

Closer to home, the Amherst-based Loka Institute focuses on issues of “science, tech- 
nology, and democracy.” While Loka’s policy focus extends beyond telecommunica- 
tions issues, their work should be of interest to those concerned about Clipper. Founder 
Richard Sclove maintains an “alert list” designed to keep activists posted on the latest 
developments; the list contains about 500 people and is still growing. (Loka Institute, 
Amherst MA 01020; 413-253-2828.) 

Spread the word. Public ignorance of the importance or even the existence of the 
Clipper controversy means that NSA interests are served by default. Many people think, 
“| never use computers, why should I care?” But the telephone networks we use today 
are computer-controlled — and tomorrow your phone will be too (not because of any 
sinister plot, but for the same reason your phone today is touch-tone and not rotary — 
market forces). Encourage people to learn more. 

Use it or lose it. Many believe that by making strong encryption ubiquitous, the “what 
have you got to hide” stigma can be eliminated and the NSA’s planned de facto monop- 
oly avoided. Unfortunately, this option is still only available to those using e-mail for 
communication, and even then adding encryption is awkward. The long-awaited encryp- 
tion standard for Internet e-mail (the Privacy Enhanced Mailer or PEM) has yet to be 
released for general use. In widest use is Pretty Good Privacy (PGP), a free program 
which for legal reasons is distributed “into” the United States from various foreign sites 
on the Internet. The EFF and EPIC, mentioned above, should be able to direct you to 
a copy of PGP. A private company called RSA has several commercial products which 
use its patented public-key system (415-595-8782; info by e-mail: info@rsa.com). 


felting Online 


You may already be connected 


The Internet is a worldwide network of computers at universities, government agen- 
cies, and private corporations. It has no central location or governing body; really, it is 
a set of agreed procedures allowing information to get from Computer A to Computer 
B, passed along by each computer along the path, Today there are two or three million 
computers forming the Internet, and perhaps ten times that many users (since there is 
no central registry, no one really knows how many users there are). Uses for the Internet 
range from simple (e-mail, text messages sent from one user to another) to complex 
(“hypertext” resources that combine text, images, video, sound, and cross-referenced 
links to information stored in other computers on the network). 

Most of the liveliest debate over Clipper and related issues is happening daily on the 
Internet, In addition, many organizations (see “What You Can Do”) maintain elec- 
tronic mailing lists to send out action alerts and news updates via e-mail. The Internet 
isa relatively old system and is not simple — but connecting yourself isn’t substantively 
harder than undergoing any other first-time computer experience. Check the library 
and bookstores for instruction books and magazine articles on how to explore once 
you're connected. : 

If you're a student at UMass or one of the colleges, call your campus computer center 
and ask them about Internet access. Your account should be cheap — between zero and 
$20 per semester, You can generally use the school’s computers, or, ifyou have a computer 
of your own, a modem, and a phone, you can “dial in” from home. Employees of medi- 
um to large companies, especially companies owning lots of computers, should ask their 
resident computer guru about Internet access: it may be there waiting for you as well. 

For the rest of us, there are several options. All require a computer, a modem, and 
communications software. Almost any computer will do, and serviceably fast modems 
that cost between $50 and $100 often have software included. Locally, Internet e-mail 
and Usenet access are available through the somewhat clunky interface of Springfield 
Public Access (voice 413-539-9818, modem 413-536-4635), National services that pro- 
vide access include America Online (voice 800-827-6364), Delphi (voice 800-695-4005), 
GEnie (voice 800-638-9636), CompuServe (voice 800-848-8990), and Prodigy (voice 
800-776-3449). These businesses all have different rate structures and services, so be 
sure to shop around, Many computer magazines are now starting to do comparative 
reviews of the usefulness of these services. 

Advance warning: People have been known to squander days, weeks, and even months 
stumbling and crawling through the seemingly endless reaches of cyberspace with lit- 
tle sense of where they're going or what they came for. Know when to say when! 
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silverscape design | 


GOLDSMITHS * GEM GALLERY 
264 N. Pleasant St., Amherst 253-3324 0 1 King St., Northampton 584-3324 


Looking For A 
Doctor? Call Our 
Physician Referral 
Service At 582-2200. 
It's Free! 


If you’re new to the area or just having trouble 
finding a physician who's accepting new patients, 
try our free Physician Referral Service. Pick up the 
phone and call 582-2200 Monday through Friday 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Our friendly volunteer 
operators will offer you the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of primary care physicians and 
specialists in your area. It’s a free community 
service ... from your community hospital! 


Cooley 
Dickinson 
Hospital 


30 LOCUST STREET * ROUTE 9 * NORTHAMPTON 
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Olé, olé, olé, olé! 


Views expressed on the Valley Optimist Opinion page are not necessarily shared or endorsed by 
the staff of Optimist Publications. We welcome submissions to this forum. Please provide clear 


(preferably typewritten) copy and your name and phone number. 


My World Cup 
Aunneth Over 


by John E. (Memphis) Reily 


he World Cup invaded America and we liked it. This month-long international 
soccer tournament — which filled U.S. stadiums and set attendance records 
for the event — pulled in amazingly high TV ratings and demonstrated to peo- 
ple all over the world just how hot July is in this country. For Americans, it was 
like hosting a huge party where everyone is wildly dancing to music that we never thought 
was that exciting. Since we hate to miss out on a big event in our own backyard, we 


checked it out and said, “hey, wait, I can do this.” 

The final game between Brazil and Italy was a scoreless, overtime struggle won by 
Brazil on penalty kicks — it was like deciding a basketball game with free throws. Although 
the championship game was cruelly anticlimactic, there had been some great games in 
World Cup ‘94, and I saw two of them at Foxboro Stadium, home of the New England 
Patriots, 25 miles southwest of Boston. 

Walking down Route 1 in Foxboro for the World Cup match between Italy and Nigeria, 
I was a soccer virgin. I’d never been to a professional soccer match, much less a World 

Cup game, and I'd never seen 
~ Foxboro Stadium. I was walking 
Foxboro shook with alongside Nigerians wearing mets 
green felt Nkrumah hats as flag- & & = 
waving, horn-honking cars of =ta =a 
Italians streamed past conces- 7 
sion stands festooned with $28 = a9 
souvenir T-shirts. | =ta : = | a B 
The whole scene around & 
Foxboro was like another coun- 
try. Italians with their faces painted red, white, and green were beating on drums and 
posing in groups for Americans with cameras. Jus. outside the stadium, security guards 
dressed in khakis and raspberry berets checked bags for booze and video cameras. It felt 
like crossing the border. 

Our lucky group of ticket holders included my 12-year-old cousin Pete — decked out 
in a USA denim blue soccer jersey plus a brand new Italy hat — and Aaron, Peyton’s 

college friend from 
Burlington, Vermont, who 
quit his job to follow the 
World Cup. We ascended to 
our seats in the upper deck 
where we first glimpsed the 
field at Foxboro — a plush 
emerald green lawn mowed in 
diagonal strips to make a huge 
herringbone pattern. It was a 
beautiful summer day for a 
soccer game, sunny with a 
slight breeze, and the stands 
were filling up with a crowd 
that seemed part Italian- 
American, part  other- 
American, one-eighth 

photo by John E. Memphis Nigerian, plus various other 
assorted foreigners. 

Finally, the two teams emerged from the locker room, marching single file, side by 
side, to the middle of the field. This set off a pack of photographers who raced out of 
their end zone encampment toting big, bulbous cameras towards the mid-field line, 
where they took team pictures of the players like it was yearbook day. The Coast Guard 
band played the Nigerian and Italian national anthems inaudibly, and no one seemed 
to know the words to either song. 

The real national anthem of Italy appears to be a simple, sing-a-long “Olé, Olé, Olé, 
Olé,” mixed with fierce chants of “I-tal-ia” (“Eee-towel-ya”). The Nigerian fans were 
concentrated in one section behind the goal near us. All dressed in crisp green and white 
striped shirts and pants, they formed a powerhouse percussion brigade, with rows of 
bass drums, talking drums, cowbells, and wooden clackers. The raucous din of com- 
peting cheers was peppered with blasts of air horns, whistles, trumpets, and cheap plas- 
tic alpenhorns (“moo”). 

The game began, and we learned how to watch a soccer match. Fans stay seated when 
the ball is in the middle of the field, but when a team makes a scoring thrust everyone 
rises to their feet. No one goes to the concession stand during the game for fear of miss- 
ing something incredible. I was pointing out an airplane towing a sign that said, “Mr. 
Wake Up America — Italy Civilized The World,” and I almost missed a goal. 

I knew next to nothing about the teams on the field, even though I am an avid sports 
fan. I knew that Roberto Baggio (rhymes with DiMaggio), the slight, artful mid-fielder 
with the plaited ponytail, was the Italian demi-god, and Rashidi Yekini, the tall, pow- 
erful striker, was Nigeria’s star. I was trying to learn as fast as 1 could about the best play- 


continued on page 36 
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Organic Highway Fare 


Dar Williams’ Tofu Tollbooth guidebook delights health-conscious travelers 


by Sarah Larson 


Fast food and road trips can be an unsa- 
vory mix. On a stomachful of Cheez Puffs, 
Corn Nuts, and soda, even the most glori- 
ous of American vistas can begin to seem 
dizzyingly unappealing. Vegetarians and 
health-food eaters, especially, often find 
themselves horrified by roadside food, and 
end up eating foil-bagged morsels from 
convenience stores or ill-conceived side 
dishes meant to garnish meat. 

“That's what you do as a vegetarian on 
the road,” says Dar Williams, author of The 
Tofu Tollbooth . “You eat what I call the 
beige food: the milkshakes, the french fries, 
the iceberg lettuce, the biscuits. It's awful. 
And you gradually think you're going to 
pass out... you do get the sense that some- 
one’s trying to kill you,” she laughs. 

While on tour in 1992, 
Williams, a Valley-based 
singer and songwriter, 
got the idea to publish a 
list of natural health 
“We 
Colorado, and we hap- 


stores. were in 
pened upon these huge 
islands of natural food, 
these enormous super- 
markets, and I thought 
that it would have been 
incredible to have missed 
them,” she says. She 
wanted to create a pam- 
phlet at first, and then 
decided to make the list 
book-length. After figur- 
ing out what information 
she wanted to include, 
Williams spent several 
months “digging 
through Yellow Pages,” 
calling friends around the 
country, and verifying 
data she'd collected in 
her own travels. Her Tofu 
Tollbooth listings are 
detailed, accurate, and, 
for the contents of a 
directory, warmly per- 
sonal. Some feature con- 
versational asides, such as the listing for 
Mount Hope Natural Foods of 
Cottonwood, Arizona: “One of the oldest 
natural food stores in Arizona, opened by 
Herb, who grew up on Mt. Hope Street in 
New York and ‘wanted to bring a little bit 


of the Bronx to Arizona.’ Homesick 
travelers, take note.” One place is 
identified as “great for holistic stu- 
dent dating”; another is located “in 
the hip section of Atlanta. You can 
get anything pierced, just up the 
street!” 

Even the key at the beginning of 9§ 
the book, in which small, detailed 
cartoons represent store offerings 
such as pet food, salad bars, and 
wheelchair accessibility, is marked 
by subtle humor. “Coffee-to-go” is 
denoted by a steaming little mug 
marked with a lightning bolt, and 
“café” is represented by a 
Picassoesque profile bearing two 
skewed eyes and a beret, While keep- 


ing the book’s tone jovial, Williams main- 
tains a commitment to an ambitiously 
meaningful agenda. In The Tofu Tollbooth, 
she includes only stores that sell organic 
produce. 

“I put only organic produce stores in 


THE 


TOFU Jolteoopy 


A Directory of Great 


Natural & Organic Food Stores 


€Author of The Tofu Tollbooth, 
Williams — assisting travellers 
quest for eaithy road food. 


photo by Jam 


here, because the commitment is to 
making people healthy and to creating 
an organic community. I’ve found that, 
across the board, the stores that have 
organic produce have all-around better 
food, and my loyalty lies with them,” 
says Williams. The retailer's decision to 
prioritize organic produce, Williams 
explains, is generally motivated by prin- 
ciple alone. The high cost of organical- 
ly grown produce creates a difficult 
struggle between profit and accessibility — 
in order to sell it to anyone but the wealthy, 
retailers very often choose to sell organic 
produce at prices that benefit them only 
marginally, “It’s almost a gesture [to sell 
organic produce],” says Williams of some 


erincanie 
PSHE eines | 
foe 


stores, “Many of them have to 
surround themselves with pills 
and supplements, because 
that’s what they make money 
off of.” 

Many stores, Williams 
observes, market themselves 
as “natural food” stores, but 
focus more on selling money- 
making supplements than on 
selling food. In her book, she 
classifies such stores as MPTF 
(More Pills Than Food), and 
she does not include them. “In 
my mind, there's a big differ- 
ence between a natural food 
store and a sort of mainstream 
supplement store that tries to 
incorporate weight lifters and 
diet fanatics,” she says. Her 
hope is to help create a nation- 
al community of health-mind- 
ed consumers and to support 
the organic food movement as 
muchas she can. “I really bust- 
ed my back to get people to 
these stores, to get people to 
buy this organic produce, to 
make these stores work and be 
profitable,” she says. 

In order to publish the book 
and get it distributed, Williams 
created a publishing house of 
her own, the Ardwork Press. 
The name Ardwork is the end 
result of an idea that Williams 
decided not to pursue at the 
last minute. “I was going to 
change my name to Arden 
Williams for this book because I’m a per- 
former, and I didn’t want people to think 
I just sang about natural food and stuff,” 
she says. “There’s a kind of an earthy- 
crunchy performer, you know, and they 
sing a lot about really generalized issues, 
and [to convey that image of myself] would 
be misleading, I mean, my stuff is very dif- 
ferent than this cheerful directory of nat- 
ural food stores.” To maintain her identi- 
ty asa performer, she considered “splitting 
up my personality a little bit. It was going 
to be Arden Williams, and Ardwork Press. 
But then I stuck with Ardwork Press, 
because I liked it.” 
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17. STRONG AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON MA 01060 
413-584-0010 


Do something 
good for you, 
your friends, 
and our 

planet... 


‘S FOR: LEAD, RADON, CO,, MICROWAVE, H.0 QUALITY ~ RECHARGEABLE BATTERIES 


shop at 
OPTIONS. 


TEST KIT: 


ORGANIC AND GREEN COTTON CLOTHES ~ RECYCLED PRODUCTS ~ RAINFOREST CRUNCH & GIFTS ~ CARDS ~ 


SUPER 
SIDEWALK SALE 
SAVINGS !! 


Look for OPTIONS set up 
infront of the ArtWorks 
at 33 Main Street. 


Northampton Sidewalk Sales July 28 thru 31 
~ SHAMPOOS, CONDITIONERS, LOTIONS, & CLEANERS AVAILABLE IN BULK ~ WATER SAVERS ~ ENERGY SAVERS 


~ SUASNSIIG Ad VUSHLYWOMY ~ S110 TWILN3SS3 ~ SNOLLIIE ~ SLUIHS-1 ~ SYSHOLLS Yd 


Entighten Cleaning 


Pronsekeep by 
Carolotta Poffman, 
cleaning with 
environmentally safe 
products. 
please call 


(pr Appointments) 
FI3-S8ES-8372 
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by Lori L. Tharps 


f knowledge is power, then the Center 
for Popular Economics (CPE) is all 
about empowerment. Founded in 
1979 by a group of faculty members 
affiliated with the University of Massa- 
chusetts, the Center was created 
to make economics accessible to 
ordinary citizens. The mission of 
the Center is to bring the usage 
and discussion of economic theo- 
ries and policies out of the elite 
classrooms of academia and into 
the hands of the people. Focusing 
on reaching grassroots activists 
and people directly involved in 
community development, CPE 
works as an outreach information 
agency by offering workshops, 
conferences, and Institutes —the 
CPE’s week-long intensive semi- 


nars — to peace groups, organi- The Center for Popular Economics — Celebrating 


TALKING BUSINESS 


Economics Demystiied! 


The Center for Popular Economics hosts its 15th anniversary conference 


The three-day conference, “Where Do We 
Go From Here? Alternatives and Strategies,” 
promises to be an excellent opportunity for 
dialogue between national economic experts 
and community activists. The focus of this 


zations of women and people of 15 years of making economics accessible. 
photo by Amber Davis S° 48 not to be prohibitive to any 


color, environmental action net- 
works, and other organizations 
throughout the year. 

Operated as a collective, the CPE has 
approximately 40 economists on staff, with 
a range of specializations from international 


year’s conference is the relationship between 
grassroots alternative economic structures 
and broad political and economic change. 


discuss her experiences working with poor 
disenfranchised working women in the 
South and their struggle. Jim Price, repre- 
senting the Sierra Club in Alabama, will 
explain the relationship between the econ- 
omy and the environment in his 
discussion about the struggle for 
environmental justice in the 
American South, as part of the 
Environmental Economics panel. 

Nelson says that the primary 
goal of the conference is to “real- 
ly look at how economic policies 
are impacting our community and 
the world community.” In an 
effort to hold true to the original 
mission of CPE, making eco- 
nomics accessible to everyone, the 
conference is organized to attract 
all types of people. First and fore- 
most, the cost of attending the 
three-day celebration is very low 


income level, and scholarship 
money is also available. On the 
night of August 6, a party with food, music, 
and dancing will be held for the sole pur- 
pose of making economics fun, says Nelson. 


The mission of the Center is to bring the usage and 
discussion of economic theories and policies out of the elite 
classrooms of academia and into the hands of the people. 


trade and finance to women in the econo- 
my. The majority of staff economists come 
from universities in Amherst, Boston, 
Chicago, Buffalo, and Berkeley. The staff 
works primarily on a volunteer basis, and 
all decisions are made democratically. On 
an annual basis, the Center holds three 
Institutes: the Summer Institute focused 
on the U.S. economy, the International 
Institute, and the Urban Institute. In addi- 
tion to these regular programs, CPE orga- 
nizes workshops and seminars for any 
group or agency in need of economic edu- 
cation. While CPE is based in Amherst, 
CPE staff members also participate in work- 
shops and conferences across the country, 
often in conjunction with other advocacy 
groups. 

This year, instead of the usual Summer 
Institute, CPE invites the public to help cel- 
ebrate their 15th anniversary at a confer- 
ence held at Smith College, August 5 — 7. 


Scheduled speakers include local econo- 
mists Juliet Schor, Sam Bowles, and Manuel 
Pastor, as well as panelists coming from as 
far away as Alabama and Wisconsin. 
Executive Director of CPE, Lisa Nelson, 
says that there will be more dialogue than 
presentations at this conference and points 
out that 50 percent of the registered par- 
ticipants are also panelists. Scheduled pan- 
elists include Jim Glueck and Schirlyn 
Kamara, members of the Susquehanna 
Valley Community Development Loan 
Fund in Susquehanna, Penn. As part of the 
Community Economic Development panel, 
Glueck and Kamara will speak about their 
current efforts to convert a battered 
woman’s shelter in Lancaster, Penn., into 
a cooperatively owned business, whose 
clients are also the owners. Also scheduled 
to speak is Joanna Miller from Southerners 
for Economic Justice. A panelist on the 
Progressive Organizing panel, Miller will 


Immigration Law 


Hans & Curran, Pc. 


30 Years of Experience in Immigration Law 


1163 Main Street 


781-6370 


13 Old South St. 
Springfield, MA Northampton, MA 
584-3232 


50 Congress St. 
Boston, MA 


(617) 722-0043 


Free Consultation for 
Five-College Students/Faculty 
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According to Nelson, anyone and every- 
one, from students to local business peo- 
ple, including those with no previous eco- 
nomic background, will benefit from 
attending the conference. “If nothing else,” 
says Nelson, “it is just a great chance to meet 


MAKE A DATE 


THURSDAY, JULY 28 
The Greater Northampton Chamber of 
Commerce 
Flippin’ Flapjacks Pancake Breakfast 
An early morning networking opportunity for 
the business community. Any company that 
buys $100 in tickets receives sponsorship 
credit on WHMP-Radio. 
7 a.m, Gothic Street Tent 
$4 adults/$2 children. For more information: 
584-1900 
* The Western Massachusetts Institute of 
Management Education, Inc. 

Human Resources Training: a day-long work- 
shop for personnel administrators, assistants, 
and secretaries on the topics of recruitment 
and selection process, record keeping, poli- 
cy and procedure administration, compensa- 
tion and benefits, and communications. 
8:30 a.m. registration and coffee/9 a.m. - 4 
p.m. program 

Quality Hotel, Northampton 
Pre-registration required: $140 mem./$160 
non-mem. includes lunch, refreshments, and 

materials 
For more information: IME 589-7844 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 9 
Hampshire County Business and Professional 
Women's Club 
A fun evening of line dancing and more 

6 p.m. J. C. Pullman's at the Depot 

$13 includes dinner and program 
For membership information: Joyce Paige 584- 

8645 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 16 
Center for Ecological Technology & the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
Commercial Composting Workshop: for restau- 
rants, food markets, and institutional cafete- 
rias to learn how to cut down significantly on 
waste disposal costs 
9:30 a.m. New England Small Farm Institute, 
Belchertown 
Free. Register by August 1 with Regina Barrett 
586-7350 or 1-800-369-3333 


EVERY THURSDAY 
MSBDC and Greater Northampton Chamber of 
Commerce 
One-on-One Small Business Counseling 
Land Bank (8 Bridge St,), Northampton 
Free. For more information, call the Chamber 
at 584-1900 or Maxine at 737-6712. 


people who are doing fascinating work all 
over the world.” 

Registration for the conference will be open 
until August 5. For more information about 
the Center for Popular Economics and/or to 
register for the conference, call Lisa Nelson at 
545-0743. & 


Center for Popular ECONOMICS 
ath Anniversary ConIerence 


Where do we go from here? 
Alternatives and Strategies 


SmiTH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, Mass., AUGUST 5, 6, & 7 
The three-day conference will be chock-full of economic activities, food, and fun. The 
$50 registration fee includes panels, workshops, networking, and discussion groups, 
Friday through Sunday. That same $50 also includes three meals on Saturday; two meals 
on Sunday; a cocktail party; and a benefit concert featuring the music of Quetzal, a cash 
bar, and more food. 


PANEL TITLES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
* What’s Wrong with Clintonomics 
+ Rethinking Racism 
* Is Socialism Really Dead? 
+ Race and Urban Economic Renewal 
+ Welfare Policy Reform and the Politics of Blame 
+ Environmental Economics 
* Community Economic Development 
+ Trade, Labor, and the Globalization of Capitalism 
* Political Advocacy for Economic Change 
+ Global Feminisms 
+ Progressive Organizing 


WORKSHOP TOPICS INCLUDE: 

+ Health Care Reform 

+ Economic Journalism 

+ How to Work with the Media to Benefit your Cause 

All panels, workshops, and discussions will be held in Seelye Hall at Smith College, 

The benefit concert on August 6 will be at Davis Center Ballroom. 

Registration for the conference will take place at Lawrence House on Green Street 
from 4 - 6:45 p.m. on August 5. 


Center For Popular a 
Economics 
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15th anniversary conference 


an Invitation for Dialo: 


Where Do We Go Fre rom Here? 
Alternatives and strategies 
August 5, 6, & 7 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass 


Reasonable rates: Scholarships available 


. Speakers to include: 
Juliet Schor 
on Time, Work, and 
Money: Toward a 
\\ Quality of Life 
\\ Politics 
Sam Bowles 

on Economic 
Programs for 
Democracy and 
Equality 
_ {Manuel Pastor 
sliding scale $6 -$ 10. . _f on Race and Urban 
purchase, call CPE) 7/ Economic 

] J Renewal 


Tickets at the door, 


PRINCETON 
REVIEW 


_We Score More | 
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Get a Good 
Night's 
Savings 


Just 3¢ per copy for overnight 
copy jobs for next day pickup ° 
Overnight color only 88 


Amherst 549-3840 « Northampton 586-1332 
Greenfield 774-3500 « Springfield 783-0583 


*$30 MINIMUM ORDER 


NORTHAMPTON CO- OPERATIVE BANK 


Needa 
Construction 
loan? 


See Me. 


Lucille Cernak-Loan Officer 


Ye s! We're making (@eyihemeceeroew serves 
Cs: We have the money! Fast, Friendly service. 
Good Rates! Quick, easy loan processing. 


Don’t forget our attractive variable 
and fixed rate mortgagees. 


BINORTHAMPTON 
Ca-operalive BANK 


t., Northampton 584-4474 ¢ 253° Triangle St, 
Amber rst 549-6622 
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HE COMMERCIAL PULSE 
Sweel SUCCESS 


Jack and Alicia Magri, owners of Tailgate Picnic — a deli, convenience store, and gourmet food shop located in The Village Commons in South Hadley — have recently 
been recognized as the 1994 Entrepreneurial Success of the Year by the Greater Holyoke Chamber of Commerce, In a statement issued by the Chamber selection committee, 
the Magris “exemplify the tremendous contribution small business operators make to the community.” 

What does it take to run such a successful food business? It takes hard work, innovative ideas, and the stamina to face the early morning breakfast traffic. Jack opens the 
store at 6:30 a.m, and stays at the shop most days until closing at 9 p.m. Meanwhile, Alicia handles childcare duties at home in the morning and then comes in to prepare for 
the lunch and evening business. i 

“We're always trying to anticipate what our customers’ needs will be,” says Jack about their recipe for success. “We look for good wines and beers within the price range that 
we know our customers want. With people’s growing interest in our gourmet foods, we have found that offering custom gift baskets [also] works well for our sales.” 

Alicia takes care of the menu planning. She says she is constantly changing the lunch and takeout selections to maintain variety and to satisfy their patrons’ requests. 
“Customers often give us ideas... we'll take a customer's suggestion, try it in different and interesting combinations to see what tastes best, and if it’s good, it will end up on 
our regular menu.” One of the most popular items, The Orchards -— a combination of Brie cheese and Granny Smith apples — stemmed from such customer input. 

The Magris’ attentiveness to the needs of their customers has been key to the establishment of their successful community business. Tailgate Picnic tempted taste buds when 
it opened in 1989, and has been expanding and improving ever since. Tailgate Picnic (532-7597) is open Monday through Saturday 6:30 a.m. ~ 9 p.m., and Sunday 7 a.m. —7 


p.m. 


PID 


IN HORTHAMPTON 

+A Patient Education Channel is the latest addition to the “in-house” television pro- 
gramming at Cooley Dickinson Hospital. Patients can now learn about any of 20 dif- 
ferent health topics on a rotating schedule throughout the day from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
“It is due to the efforts of the Patient Education Committee that we are able to pro- 
vide this valuable service to our patients,” says Lynda Winnick, RN, Nurse Educator 
and Committee chairperson. Among the offerings are programs about cancer, dia- 
betes, heart disease, high blood pressure, smoking cessation, and relaxation. The ser- 
vice is available to all patients free of charge. 


IW AMHERST 
+ Tom Robinson, Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs at the University of 
Massachusetts, recently announced the appointment of Bernette Melby as Director 
of University Health Services, Melby has served as interim director of UHS since last 
July. “I am very pleased with the appointment,” says Melby. “It’s been a tough year 
because of the fiscal problems facing us, but 1 have enjoyed working with the staff 
here and appreciate their efforts in helping to make [UHS] a more cost-effective and 
user-friendly place for students.” * Ogden Entertainment Services is pleased to 
announce the appointment of Dale R. Adams to the position of Executive Director 
of the Mullins Center on the University of Massachusetts campus. Adams brings 14 
years of experience in facility and event management to the position, including serv- 
ing as company manager for Disney Tours in foreign markets. “I’m really looking 
forward to coming back to this area,” says Adams. “The Mullins Center is a build- 
ing with a great deal of potential to benefit both the University and the surround- 
ing communities, and I hope to realize that potential.” Adams will assume his duties 

by August 1. 


IN SOUTH HADLEY 

* Mount Holyoke College welcomes three new administrators to senior positions 
this summer. Regina Mooney assumed her role as Dean of Students on July 1, Marianne 
Doezema will take over as Director of the Art Museum on August 8, and Susan Perry 
has accepted the position of College Librarian and expects to begin before the end of 
August. “We are so pleased to add three outstanding women to Mount Holyoke’s 
staff,” says Peter Berek, provost and dean of the faculty. “Each brings significant exper- 
tise, and is committed to the College’s leadership of women’s education as we move 
into the 21st century.” 
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PRENTISS SMITH & COMPANY, INC. 


Socially responsible portfolio management since 1982 


“If we have a near sighted | 
understanding of what 
constitutes profits & 

financial security, we may 


fail to account for the 


environmental and social 


costs of our choices. 45 


TRUDY WALKER CAMBELL 


103 MAIN ST. BRATTLEBORO, VT 05301 
802/254-2913 


— if your portfolio totals 70,000 or more — 
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IN HADLEY 

= The Progressive Group, Inc., a Hadley-based telephone fund-raising firm that rais- 
es money for progressive social, health, and related educational institutions, recently. 
launched two new campaigns. It has joined forces with the Human Rights Campaign 
Fund (HRCE), the largest organization fighting for equal rights for gays and lesbians, to 
support its mission to “exert the power of lesbian, gay, and bisexual Americans on nation- 
al politics and legislation.” PGI is also working with Handgun Control Inc, (HCI), a 
Washington. DC-based group that was instrumental in passing the Brady Bill. HCI is 
now fighting for more legislation related to reducing gun violence and fighting crime. 
“Our goal is to increase net revenue for Handgun Control in support of their programs 
to make our country a safer place,” says PGI Program Manager Lara Temkin, 


IN HOLYOKE 

* Congratulations to Sarah King, RN, of West Springfield, who has been named Vice 
President of Nursing at Holyoke Hospital. King has served in her capacity as Director 
of Nurses since 1986, and has been a member of the Holyoke Hospital nursing staff 
since 1970. 


IM GREENFIELD 

* The good news disclosed last month at the Franklin County Chamber Breakfast 
bears repeating. Some 60 percent of area businesses surveyed as part of the region’s 
industrial growth project report recent and/or projected growth, and 25 businesses 
report the potential for major expansion in Franklin county in the next five years. 
Michael Kane of Mt. Auburn Associates was hired to assess industrial growth poten- 
tial in the region for this report by the Chamber and the Franklin County Community 
Development Corporation. Gary Bogoff of Berkshire Brewing Company in South 
Deerfield agrees with the report's findings. “I've heard people say that the Greenfield 
area is anti-business,” he says, “but based on our experience, nothing could be further 
from the truth.” + The Greenfield Business Association has been functioning under 
new management this month, with a newly-voted 6-member Executive Board and a 
new system for making decisions. Under the new guidelines, the entire membership 
of the GBA, now some 60 members strong, will meet monthly and vote on most of 
the issues once handled solely by the Board of Directors. Headed by recently elected 
Chairperson Tamara Beauregard of Wilson’s Department Store, the small Executive 
Board will meet as needed to attend to the day-to-day maintenance needs of the orga- 
nization. “We're hoping the new system will actively encourage more members to 
actively participate,” said board member Elizabeth Ahearn. 


— Erica Habert 
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The Wines of August 


by Yves Ferrand 


he coolness of the cellar beckons, 
but there is nothing that fits the 
evening’s fare or the humid air 
hovering over the dinner guests 
with the weight of a beached whale. Wine, 
wine everywhere but not a drop to drink, 
laments the collector, looking at his rows 
and boxes of tannic red wines. Where are 
all the Muscadets, the light and easy German 
Kabinetts, and the crisp, herbal Sauvignon 


style can still be found, and if you're look- 
ing for a match for lobster or scallops, it is 
worth the search. From America, look for 
Audubon Cellars, Calera, Callaway, 
Handley, Logan, Rodney Strong, Trefethen 
“Eshcol,” and the intriguing Virginian wines 
from Williamsburg Winery. In France look 
for an area called Macon Vire, in Italy the 
Chardonnay made by Coppo. Keep your 
eye out for Chardonnay from South Africa 


ever: if you eat raw seafood on vacation, 
you are tempting fate. Consult your doc- 
tor before leaving so you can bring along 
an antidote for what can turn a week in par- 
adise into a living hell! 

3. Riesling or Gewurztraminer. It is a pity 
that a wine like Blue Nun can tarnish the 
reputation of the great wines of Germany. 
To like semi-dry wines is still as unfash- 
ionable as a lime-green leisure suit with a 
white belt and matching shoes. So sad, since 
every time | buy a case of German wine it 
vanishes with the first summer party. Who 
might be drinking it, 1 wonder — garden 
gnomes, perhaps? Both Riesling and 
Gewurztraminer must be bought with a 
guide from a big, friendly shop. These wines 


reliably dry Sauvignon Blanc, look for South 
America, South Africa, and the northern 
parts of Italy. One bizarre but very satisfy- 
ing wine came from Concha y Toro in Chile. 
It is a combination of Chardonnay and 
Sauvignon Blanc, and I bought it for $3.99. 
It went well with the smoked fish appetiz- 
er I had that evening, and I took great pride 
at finding another wine that was less than 
five dollars but tasted better than most in 
the under-ten-dollar category. Finding dry 
Chenin Blancs these days takes a lot of effort. 
These wines are not to be confused with 
those found in long pointed bottles, and as 
ifa clue to others, dry Chenins come in the 
same style bottles as Chardonnay. The best 
come from Chappellet, Dry Creek, Girard, 


Every time | buy a case of German wine it vanishes with the first summer 
party. Who might be drinking it, | wonder — garden gnomes, perhaps? 


Blancs? Wines that are unexciting to buy 
are often the most useful; a fine example 
of this is the type of wine for vacations and 
warm weather. Listed below are some of 
my favorite wines for the time between 
Memorial Day and Labor Day. 

1. Chardonnay, unadorned. “It’s the 
fruit, stupid!” might be a slogan used to try 
to improve the taste of Californian wine. 
All dressed up with too much oak and too 
much ripeness and alcohol, tasting like a 
cross between a pineapple and a two-by- 
four, Californian wine is great for winning 
medals at the county fair— but try match- 
ing it with anything other than canned ham! 
The reality is that Chardonnay, relieved of 
all that window dressing, is wonderful with 
seafoods and light summer foods. Such a 


and New Zealand. The taste of such wines 
is clean and subtle, with touches of citrus 
fruit and melons. The finish is refreshing 
and cool. 

2. Muscadet or Vino Verde. For spicy 
crab, shrimp, or Cajun dishes, the adven- 
turesome should seek out the driest of dry 
wines. Muscadet was made for oysters and 
clams on the half shell, slicing through the 
butter dip like a cutlass. The wines are all 
zest, and so easy to drink that one is tempt- 
ed to guzzle them like beer. Muscadet and 
Vino Verde should be drunk very young, 
so look for 1993 and 1992. A little spritz is 
not only common in both wines, but 
desired. With crisp acidity, these wines will 
leave your teeth so clean you won’t have to 
brush after meals. A word of warning, how- 


come in styles from bone-dry to pancake- 
syrup-sweet, with titles that sound more 
like Latin names for obscure fungi than any- 
thing approaching comprehensibility. In 
the U.S. of A., try Columbia Crest, Fetzer, 
Hogue, Jekel, and Storrs. They make a good 
and inexpensive product that may not be 
for wine snobs, but that is fine with me, 
since it keeps the price down. 

4, Sauvignon Blanc and “Dry” Chenin 
Blanc. Sometimes | get tired of Chardonnay, 
and look forward to the herbal and miner- 
al flavors of Sauvignon Blanc or the floral 
scents of a good, dry Chenin Blanc. I am 
very fond of goat cheese, and nothing is a 
better match for it than a Pouilly Fume or 
a Sancerre, both made from Sauvignon 
Blanc but both a bit high-priced. For good, 


and Kenwood. Tops with freshwater fish, 
they make a wonderful apertif as well. 

5. Pinot Noir or Beaujolais. Light-bod- 
ied red wines are a real joy when served at 
a slightly cool temperature. The grape and 
raspberry flavors, the slight tartness, and 
the aromatic qualities of a good Pinot Noir 
or Beaujolais win hands-down with cold 
meat platters, roasted chicken, or a simple 
meal of bread, fruit, and cheese. My favorite 
Beaujolais are from Duboeuf, Jadot, and 
Trenel. True Beaujolais comes from France, 
and I wish they would make a good equiv- 
alent in America. So far I have not seen a 
wine made from the Gamay grape (used for 
Beaujolais) that | really felt pleased with. 


continued on page 37 


We give Had al 4,000 different reasons to shop here for wine. 
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The best selection, the ‘best prices, ‘the best advice. 
Big Y Wines, the world’s greatest wine store is in your backyard. 


Bib Y WINES 150 North King Street, Northampton (413) 984-7773. 
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UESDAY Teer Night '**” 


Nightclub 


19 Welaome 8/2: -spacio 
TN. Tibe Coled Q 


Gay Men’s Co, Dest 


WEDNESDAY Gay Night Se imteoo Sects =n 


THURSDAY 18 and Over Night 


Upstairs —/Vusic by Spin Ire 
Downstoisrs ~ INSOMNIA 


FRIDAY Retro Nicur 


olemotve donor music wih DJ. Jen 
Dance musk from the late 70’s and early 80's 
1 Demis $00 1:00am Free Admission w / tia 

“Derun Dar, Wham, Mision Parsons, Rik James, lone” 


SATURDAY Top-40 C.uB MUSIC vahos.ax 


TUES 
JULY 26 


FRI 
JULY 29 


SAT 
JULY 30 


SUN 
JULY : 


TUES 
AUG 2 


MON 
AUG 8 


TUES 
AUG 9 
SAT 
AUG 13 
SUN 
AUG 14 
FRI 
AUG 19 


SAT 
AUG 20 


THE MAVERICKS 
Blood Oranges 


GOD STREET WINE, 
Soup 


BURNING SPEAR 
Loose Caboose 


KINGS X 
Pulse 


LA 


DEBBIE DAVIES 


PRO - PAIN 
alow Poke é 
Putumayo World Dance Party 
eee FASHEK 


“a 


Swing Dafice N 
EIGHT TO ee 


River St’@et Jump 


Tickets Available at the Northhampton Box Office, To 


charge by phone call 586*8686 


10 Pearl St. Northampton Ma 


413°584°7771 


9 
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Wednesday July 27 


Larry McCray plays Mississippi Delta Blues at the 


ron He in Northampton at 7 p.m 


The Chosen Few, a Springfield-based a cappela 
rOup, p a i 8-H! 
House Museum (584-4699 in Hadley at 7 p.m 


Open Poetry Nigh 


Café ( 


ith Ted Meinachuk at the 


Lord Jeffery 


» (ticket inte 
from 7 p.m. ~ 10:30 p.m 
Richard Goode, pianist, plays an Program” at 


Tanglewood (tickets 1-800-347-0808) in Lenox at 8:30 p.m. 

Musicorda Festival continues with the St. Petersburg String 
Quartet performing selections by Beethoven, Prokofiev, and 

at Chapin Auditorium at Mount Holyoke 

College (tic 538-2590) in South Hadley at 8 p.m. 

Ben Demerath performs at the Northampton Brewery (584- 
9903) a 8 p.m. 

The Denns, playing acoustic music, are at the Mole’s Eye Café 
(802-257-0771) in Brattleboro, 

Reggae Party al the Hadley Pub on Rie. 9. 

Country Western dancing at the North Star with DJ from 8 - 11 
pm 

Gay Night dancing at Pearl Street from 9 p.m 
provided by Spin inc. 21+ 


Thursday July 28 

The Boneheads, who specialize in dynamic and danceable 
fock and roll, are at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in 
Northampton with special guest Steve Westfield at 7 p.m. 

Africa Féte Tour, with Kassav, Anjelique Kidjo, and Ziskakan, 
plays the Bright Moments Festival on the UMass Campus 
Pond lawn (tickets 586-8686) at 7:30 p.m. 

Trailer Park plays the Bay State Cabaret (584-8513) in 
Northampton with the Joe Boyle Trio, 21+ 

Montenia performs jazz at the Pub in Amherst from 9:30 p.m. 
midnight. 

Dreams Come True perform rockin’ blues at the Black Sheep 
Café (253-3442) in Amherst. 

Gaviola, a musical duo consisting of Jeffry Steele and Tom 
Neilson, plays their blend of folk, rock, Latin, and rap at the 
AYH Hostel in Northfield from 7 p.m. - 8 p.m. Free! 

Susan Werner appears at the Folkway (603-924-7484) in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, with Jason Eklund at 8 p.m. 

18+ dancing at Pearl Street from 9 p.m. - 1 a.m. with music 
provided by Spin Inc 

Blues and ‘Ques, featuring live piano music and barbecue 
specials, at Squire's Smoke and Game Club (268-7222) in 
Williamsburg from 7 p.m, - 10 p.m 

Open Mike Blues Jam at the Hadley Pub on Rte. 9. 

Boyz’ Nite Out at the North Star with DJ Mike Kusek and male 
go-go dancers from 10 p.m. = 1 a.m 

Open Mike Night at the Mole’s Eye Café (802-257-0771) in 
Brattleboro 


Friday July 29 

Pousette-Dart Band and their acoustic rock take the stage at 
the Iron Horse (584-0610) in Northampton with Lowen and 
Navarro at 7 p.m. 

Tizzy and Pirate Jenny, two local rock bands featuring “girls 
with guitars,” play the Green River Café (773-3312) in 
Greenfield at 9 p.m, 

The O-Tones swing at the Florence Community Center (584- 
8760) in Florence from 8:30 - 11:30 p.m. 

Painesville Lanes, The Brood, and Quiwer play a triple bill at 
the Bay State Cabaret (584-8513) in Northampton. 21+ 

God Street Wine performs at Pearl Street (584-7771) in 
Northampton with Soup at 9 p.m. 

Thomas Major Quartet plays the Inn at Charlemont at 8 p.m. 


1am., music 


Here comes the Delta Hurricane. 
With his soulful vocals and no- 
nonsense performing style, Larry 
McCray wrings high quality blues 

from his guitar for audiences 
everywhere. The native of Magnolia, 

Arkansas started small, playing 

weddings and parties, but his 
reputation has exploded out of the 

Midwest music scene with an amplified 


roar. Larry McCray performs his workingman’s 
blues at the Iron Horse in Northampton on 
on Wednesday, July 27 at 7 p.m. 


sic by Brahms, 
at Mount Holyol 


by at 8 DIT 


Bartok 


e College 


Boston Symphony Orchestra plays an “All Beethoven 
800-347-0808) in Lenox 


Program 


at 8:30 p.m 

Jerry Bryant plays Classic soft rock at the Black 

42) in Amherst 

Edward Gerhard, longtime guitarist for Arlo Guth 
tured on the Windham Hill Records Guitar Samp 
appears al the Montague Bookmill (367-9206) at 8 p.m. 

Loaded Dice is at the Mole’s Eye Café (802-257-0771) in 
Brattleboro. 

Larz Young plays solo acoustic (info 586-5880) at Campus 
Pizza in Hadley at 6 p.m 

Dancing with DJ Bob at Pear! Street 9 p.m. - 1 a.m. 21+ 

18+ Dance Party with DU Betsey at the North Star. 10 p.m, 


Saturday July 30 


Sleeveless Theater performs their improvisational comedy 
Craziness at the Black Sheep Café (253-3442) in Amherst. 

Paula Poundstone does her original stand-up act at the 
Berkshire Performing Arts Center (info. 637-1800) in Lenox 
at 8 p.m. 

Gobblehoot and Fuzzy take over the Bay State Cabaret (584 
8513) in Northampton, 21+ 

The Sighs pertorm at Pearl Street (584-7771) in Northampton 
with The Ray Mason Band and Dim at 9 p.m. 

Lir plays Irish/American rock at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in 
Northampton with Thrilical at 8:30 p.m. 

“A Mid-Summer Night's Concert: Folk Locals and Legends, 
featuring local performers, as well as special guests Pete 
and Tao Rodriguez Seeger, is at the Auditorium at 
Northfield Mt. Hermon School in Northfield at 8 p.m. 

La Folia, featuring flute and guitar music, plays the North Star 
(586-9409) in Northampton at 7:30 p.m. 

The Gutterbirds play their acoustic music at the Green River 
Calé (773-3312) in Greentield at 9 p.m 

Aston Magna Festival continues with "Music of the 
Schumann/Joachim/ Brahms Circle" at St. James Church 
(information 528-3595) in Great Barrington at 6 p.m 

Brooks Williams, one man with a guitar, performs at the 
Folkway (603-924-7484) in Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
al 8:30 p.m. 

Amherst Early Music Festival begins with an Early Brass 
Concert, featuring music for natural trumpets and organ, at 
Buckley Recital Hall (info. 542-3311) at Amherst College al 
7 p.m. 

Cooper-Darrow Band perform at the Mole’s Eye Café (802. 
257-0771) in Brattleboro. 

Larz Young plays solo acoustic (info $86-5880) at Campus 
Pizza in Hadley at 6 p.m. 

Club HMP live radio dance party at Pearl Street. 9 p.m. ~ 1 
am, 21+ 

21+ Dance Party with DJ Steven at the North Star. 10 p.m. ~ 1 
am 

Island Dance Party with DJ Dan at the Hadley Pub on Rte. 9. 


Sunday July 31 


Julie Searles and Matthew Allen perform bossanova and 
samba music with passionate guitar and expressive vocals 
at the Montague Bookmil 9206) at 8 p.m. 

Meredith Rose, Gail Thomas, and Wendy Simpson read their 
poetry and stones at the Green River Café (773-3312) in 
Greenfield at 7:30 p.m 


at Tanglewood (tickets 1 


Sheep Café 


ind fea: 
a 


1am. 


Home and Zeke Fiddler play a tuneful and rocking double 
bill at the Northampton Brewery (584-9903) at 10 p.m. 

Amherst Early Music Festival continues with a Festival Brass 
Concert, featuring solo and ensemble music from the 
Renaissance to the 19th century, at Buckley Recital Hall 
(info, 542-3311) at Amherst College at 4 p.m. 

Maple Ridge Bluegrass Band plays at Pulaski Park in 
Northampton from 1 p.m. - 3 p.m. 

Musicorda Young Artist Series, featuring performances by 
Musicorda students, continues al Chapin Auditorium at 
Mount Holyoke College in South Hadley at 8 p.m. Free! 

Boston Symphony Orchestra performs selections by 
Mendelssohn, Henze, and Beethoven at 

(tickets 1-800-347-0808) in Lenox at 2:30 p.m. 

Jance Nite at the North Star with DJ Betsey and 

go dancers. 9:45 p.m.- 1am 


Monday August 1 


Shadowlax, who mix Third World drums with reeds, synthe 
(584-0610) in 


anglewood 


Re 
female go: 


nd 
izers, and ja 


play the Iron Horse 


zy SAKE 
Northampton at 7 p.rr 

Blue Monday at the Bay State Cabaret with Ed Vadas & the 
Fabulous Heavyweights. 


Tuesday August 2 

A Tribe Called Quest continue their “Award Tour" with a spe 
cial Under-21 Only benefit show for the Northampton Teen 
Center al Pear! Street (584-7771) in Northampton at 8 p.m 

A\ Stewart, best known for his '70s smash “Year of the Cat,” 
makes an appearance at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in 
Northampton at 7 p.m. 

Amherst Early Music 
Festival continues with 
the Flanders Recorder 
Quartet, playing 
“Flemish Music: Then 
and Now,” at Buckley 
Recital Hall (info. 542. 
3311) at Amherst 
College at 7:30 p.m. 

Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and 
Tanglewood Music 
Center Orchestra play 
Tchaikovsky's “1812 
Overture” among others at 
Tanglewood (tickels 1 
800-347-0808) in Lenox at 
8:30 p.m. 

Johnson and Rue play the 
Folkway (603-924-7484) in 
Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. 

Open Mike Night al the 
Northampton Brewery. 

Open Mike Night at the Green 
River Café (773-3312) in 
Greenfield at 8 p.m. 

Open Mike Night at the Hadley Pub on Rie. 9. 


Wednesday August 3 

Magic Slim and the Teardrops, true blues masters, get sweaty 
at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in Northampton at 7 p.m. 

Creature Did, Jupiter Suction, and Sourpuss rock'the Bay 
State Cabaret (584-8513) in Northampton. 214 

Swampgirl and Rent Party play a double bill at the 
Northampton Brewery (584-9903) at 10 p.m 

Stockwell Brothers Trio performs at the Mole’s Eye Café (802- 
257-0771) in Brattleboro. 

Musicorda Young ArtistSeries, featuring performances by 
Musicorda students, continues at Chapin Auditorium at 
Mount Holyoke College in South Hadley at 8 p.m, Free! 

Reggae Party at the Hadley Pub on Rte. 9 

Gay Night dancing at Pearl Street from 9 p.m. 
provided by Spin inc, 21+ 

Open Music Night at the Black Sheep Café (253-3442) in 
Ambherst at 7 p.m 

Country Western dancing at the North Star with DJ from 8 - 11 
pm 


Thursday August 4 
Orleans are “Still the One" at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in 
Northampton at 7 p.m 


No cover! 21+ 


1 am., music 


‘They're Pla 


Sundays 10pm-12am 


Jury 31 

e HOME 

ZEKE FIDDLER 
AuGust 7 

e TIZZY 


ORTHAMPTON, MA ¢ 584-9903 


BOYS 


yin’ Here!” 
NIGHT OPEN Mic NIGHT SUNSET SERENADE 


Tuesdays 10pm-12am 


AuGc 2 

e ERICA WHEELER 
Auc 9 

e PAT OWEN 


Wednesdays 10pm-12am 
Auc 3 


eonctet ¢ SWAMPGIRL 

e RENT PARTY 
Auc 10 

¢ SCUD MT. 


“It's the Only Beer in Town!” 


Live Acoustic 
Music Line-Up 


SS 
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estled behind trees and mountains in the 
Berkshires, Jacob’s Pillow, a summer dance 
festival/school in Becket, Massachusetts, is 
dedicated to the art of dance. Internationally 
renowned as the premiere place for dancers to hone 

aoe ca @ 2 os oF 4 their craft, Jacob’s Pillow offers the general public 
Jacob S Pillow provides a cozy MY the rare opportunity to see the broken of dance tak- 
r the study and appreciation of dance ing shape before their eyes. 

“It’s really acommunity [here],” said Nunally Kersh, 
director of public relations at Jacob’s Pillow. “Most fes- 
tivals just bring dance companies in for performances, 

but our mission [entails] more than that. It’s threefold: 
education, presentation, and preservation.” 

Jacob’s Pillow is the oldest dance festival in the United 
States, dating back to the early 1930s. “Our history is real- 
ly the history of dance in America,” said Kersh. “Jacob’s Pillow 
is part of the cultural fabric in this country; it’s important to pre- 
serve our history.” 

And there is plenty of history to be preserved. Once just a broken- 
down farmhouse sitting at the top of winding stagecoach roads (the towns- 
people named it “Jacob's Pillow” after the oddly-shaped boulder watching 
over the “Jacob's ladder”-like paths), the area had been a retreat since the 1700s. 

Two centuries later, Ted Shawn, the legendary artist who revolutionized the 

world of dance in the early 20th century with his idea of “developing the mind 

as well as the body,” quietly turned the haven into a base for himself and his 
Men Dancers at a time when male ballet dancers were scoffed at. Jacob’s Pillow 
evolved oyer the years into the international center of dance that it is today. 

In past years, the Pillow has been visited by critically hailed artists from 

around the globe. Earlier this summer, for example, New York’s Trisha Brown, 

one of the world’s most important living choreographers, lived in residence 
at the Pillow for two weeks, working on a new piece. After her stay, she offered 
five performances of her work in progress. “It was a privilege,” said Kersh, 

“and it couldn’t happen anywhere else. The audience [here] can see a major 
artist's creative process. Festivals in New York have too much riding on a 
season [to allow that], but the Pillow is conducive to that sort of thing.” 

Continuing the tradition of stellar performances, Jacob's Pillow will 
be welcoming back the Bill T. Jones/Ammie Zane Dance Company from 

August 2 through August 6. Founded in 1982, it is one of the fore- 

most companies in the world, haying toured in over 30 states and 

22 countries. Though Zane died of AIDS in 1988, the company has 

continued, led by the HIV-positive Jones, “He’s the spokesman for 

a generation,” said Kersh, “His work has an ‘age of AIDS’ sensibili- 

ty. He deals with the issues of being gay and HIV-positive, and is 

public about it.” Jones’ program will include After the Black Room, a 
powerful work that made its New York City premiere at the 4th Annual 
Gay Games. 

In keeping with Ted Shawn's original plan, the Pillow is a school 
and practice space for dance students and artists-in-residence, as well 
as a showcase for established performers. The 12-week program consists 
ofa series of workshops, in which students engage in one-on-one train- 
ing with instructors. The Pillow offers small residential cabins on site, so 
that students can live “on campus,” right where they practice and watch per- 
formances, Students are able to perform at the unique Inside/Out outdoor 

performance space, which was specifically designed for audiences to view works 
in progress. “It’s an informal setting that encourages people to ask questions 

about what they’re seeing,” said Kersh. “Dancing is a process, Students can per- 
form without the pressure {they usually feel], and audience feedback can really help 
the performers.” And while the student workshops are specialized for dancers who 
have decided which specific path they are taking, other diverse options are always open. 
“{Students] are exposed to other things that artists are doing,” said Kersh. “There is a 
broad range of companies for [students and audiences] to see.” 

One of those unique performances was the Cambodian Artist Project that took place 
earlier this summer. Since Cambodian dance traditions were almost compictely eradicated 
over the course of time (due to incorrect teaching and other factors), their forms threatened 

to be lost forever. In an effort to halt the extinction, five dance masters from Cambodia came 
to Jacob’s Pillow in order to teach the true forms to Cambodian-Americans. The Pillow doc- 

umented the whole process, so that the definitive version of the works world be saved forever. 
“Dance is part ofa tradition that’s been handed down from generation to generation,” said Kersh, 
explaining the importance of documenting works and the dance process. In fact, the Pillow archives 
hold many items from the last 50 to 60 years in a display area in Blake’s Barn that is open to the 
public, 

Tucked away in the Berkshires, a stone’s throw from the Valley, Jacob’s Pillow has continued to 
be one of America’s most vital places for dance. “There’s such a variety of experience that goes on 

here,” said Kersh. “Audiences are very fortunate.” 

“In the last two weeks, we've had a professional ballet company, a jazz company, and a percussion 
ensemble from Cuba and the Urban Bush Women, two modern companies,” said Kersh. “It’s a won- 
derful immersion.” 

The Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance Conipany performs in the Ted Shawn Dance Theatre Tuesday ~ Thursday, 
August 2-4 at 8 p.m.; Friday, August 5 at 8:30 p.m.; and Saturday, August 6 at 2 and 8:30 p.m. Program A 

(August 2, 4, and 6) includes “The Gift/No God Logic,” “Achilles Loved Patroclus,” “Just You,” and “Absence.” 
Program B (August 3 and 5) is comprised of “...And the Maiden,” “Shared Distance,” “After the Black Room,” 
and “War Between the States.” Tickets may be purchased by calling the Jacob's Pillow box office at 413-243-0745. 


by Ken Maiurt 
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40 Main Street, Northampton, MA © 413-580-1119 


RAVEN 
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15) MAIN STREET NORTHAMPTON. MA 01060 
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SUTTER'S 


Northampton's Jeweler for over a Quarter Century. 


pevene| 


CHOCOLATE * 


renee 


FURNITURE 


Masonic Street * Northampton 


APESTRIES 


INCOR POR ATED 


Sales 
Thuars., July 28 
-Sun., July 3 fst 


RAN BAL SINE 


Bargain shopping 
on the streets: 
Main St., State St., Crafts Ave., 
Center St., Gothic St., 


“Yeasant St. and behind Thornes 


Market in the parking lot. 


; plus 


fhursday, July 23th 


aed 


2 am.-11 a.m. Greater 


Northampton Chamber of 


mmerce Pancake Breakfast 
Gothic Street 


“: Pulaski Park, 
ored with the Center for 


. Annual Honor Court 


oans on Gothic St. 
rtesy of the Pes::'s's Instituts 
m. Concert wii Git: 


The Disco Garage Band 
thic St. co-sponsored by 


Saturday, § 


130 a.m.-1: Childre: 
Train Ride, sponsored by 

the Daily Hampshire Gazetie 
9-12 The Games Man 

11 a.m.-1 p.m. Mary Jo Maicheck 
Mistral on the Streets. 


Oe 
Sunday, July 31st 
——_—_—_—_———— 
1-3 p.m. Maple Ridge 

a bluegrass band 

performing in Pulaski Park 

with 

Bart's Ice Cream and 
Bananarama's Frozen Lemonade 
on sale in the park. 


All children’s entertainment 
sponsored by: Fleet Bank, 
Springfield Newspapers, Florence 
Savings Bank and Greenfield 
Savings Bank. 


The Best of Grisham 


review by Joni Fraser 


ne of the last times I took a long 
plane ride I was in the uncom- 
fortable position of being seat- 
ed between two John Grisham 
fans who found no end of delight in 
extolling to each other the virtues of the 
respective novels they were clasping. In 
between praying for an emergency landing, 
I found myself look- 
ing (understandably) 


with his younger brother Ricky, Mark wit- 
nesses a Mafia lawyer’s suicide and hears 
things he shouldn’t hear. With his broth- 
er in a coma brought about by the shock 
of seeing the man kill himself, and with the 
Mafia threatening to snuff Mark and his 
family if he opens his mouth, Mark finds 
himself hounded by the police and by the 

“Reverend” Roy 

Foltrigg (Jones), an 


at the title of one of In one of her best ambitious federal 


the books — A Time 
to Kill. Seeing The 
Firm and The Pelican 


roles, Sarandon 
revels in her 


prosecutor seeking a 
big Mafia indictment. 
He turns to a novice 


Briefon the big screen lawyer, Reggie Love 
didn’t kindle my (Sarandon), who 
desire to see what kept character’s becomes the boy’s 
these folks going (and . H true advocate, at 
going for inte The ingenuity and times blindly cham- 
Firm was flabby, The pioning Mark and his 
Pelican Brief was any- resourcefulness. family. Love gradual- 
thing but — so how ly gets the boy to trust 


could I trust the author? Yet, having spent 
two hours in rapt enjoyment of The Client, 
I’ve got an overwhelming urge to, well, sit 
down and read the original novel. 

The Client, which stars Susan Sarandon 
and Tommy Lee Jones, is hands down the 
best of the three film adaptations of 
Grisham, because it manages to capture our 
interest in the lives of its characters. As with 
last year’s The Fugitive, we see and feel how 
the main characters have something at stake. 
Unlike the two other Grisham works, the 
hero here is an 11-year-old boy, Mark Sway 
(Brad Renfro), who knows too much. While 
sneaking a couple of smokes in the park 


her enough to tell the truth, while using 
her legal prowess to hold at bay Foltrigg 
and his squad of suits. 

The biggest indictment against earlier 
Grisham films was that you couldn’t iden- 
tify with the characters. Could you really 
sympathize with Tom Cruise as a poor lit- 
tle six-figure lawyer or Julia Roberts as a 
well-off damsel in distress? In The Client, 
Mark, his mom (Mary-Louise Parker), and 
his brother face a situation that unfortu- 
nately is all too real. They don’t have health 
insurance, they're one paycheck away from 
a homeless shelter, and Mark’s mom gets 
fired from her sweatshop job for spending 
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Susan Sarandon and Brad Renfro in The Client — hands down the best 
of John Grisham’s three film adaptations. 


time at her comatose son’s side. There’s a 
crushing truth when Sarandon’s character 
says of Mark, “He’s never gotten a break 
and he’s counting on me.” 

In a summer of films in which women 
are, if not completely absent, then treated 
unbelievably misogynistically (e.g. Jamie 
Lee Curtis in True Lies), the big-hearted 
performance of Susan Sarandon comes as 
a huge relief. (This summer’s most promi- 
nent gal is Lassie, proving that if you're a 
female, you've got to be a dog to get a good 
role in a movie.) In one of her best roles, 
Sarandon revels in her character’s intuitive 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, while being 
half-surprised at her own gutsiness (we 
aren’t). And sparks practically fly when she 
and Tommy Lee Jones are on the screen. 
These are two exceedingly watchable per- 
formers at the top of their game, and they 
really enjoy playing off each other's char- 


acters. Jones has come back from this sum- 
mer’s previous downer Blown Away, fill- 
ing a relatively small but commanding per- 
formance embellished by little fillips of 
flamboyance. Just as good as the two estab- 
lished stars is Brad Renfro, an astonishing 
11-year-old novice who not only holds his 
own against them but for the most part car- 
ries the film, The superb supporting cast 
includes Parker, J.T, Walsh, and Ossie 
Davis, each of whom could carry a film by 
themselves (and have). 

Director Joel Schumacher’s career has 
been all over the studio lot. He’s been a set 
and costume designer (Sleeper), a 
scriptwriter (Car Wash, The Wiz), and a 
director (Flatliners, Dying Young, and last 
year’s unique Falling Down), and the fact 
that he can’t be pigeonholed into one type 


continued on page 37 
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Love my 
Body Fender 


_ YOU WILL 


WE REPAIR ALL 
MAKES AND MODELS 
CALL DEWEY 

AT 584°6090 


=a Performance 
= === Motoring 
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315 Russell St., Route 9, Hadley 


ble Red Red Meat, Zeke Fiddler, and The Scud Mountain Boys 
1 play a killer triple bill at the Bay State Cabaret (584-8513) 


rass in Northampton. 21+ 
: Vicki True sings jazz at the Pub in Amherst from 9:30 p.m. - 
dal midnight. 
Amherst Early Music Festival continues with “A Thousand 
Strings: Music for Harps and Lutes,” at Buckley Recital 
Hall (info, 542-3311) at Amherst College at 7:30 p.m. 
by Musicorda Young Artists Series continues at Chapin 
at Auditorium at Mount Holyoke College in South Hadley at 8 


e! p.m, Free! 
18+ dancing at Pearl Street from 9 p.m, 
provided by Spin inc 
Blues and ‘Ques, featuring live piano music and barbecue 
specials, at Squire's Smoke and Gare Club (268-7222) in 
Williamsburg from 7 p.m. -10 p.m. 
Open Mike Blues Jam at the Hadley Pub on Rte. 9. 
Boyz’ Nite Out at the North Star with DJ Mike Kusek and 
he male go-go dancers from 10 p.m. — 1am 
0) in Open Mike Night al the Mole's Eye Café (802-257-0771) in 
Brattleboro. 


Friday August 5 

Sara Hickman performs music from her new disc Necessary 
Angels at the Iron Horse (584-06 10) in Northampton at 7 p.m. 

pe- Madder Rose and Swell tear up for a powerful double bill of 


Tam. with music 


Ambherst Early Music Festival features the Early instrument 
Makers’ Fair at Converse Hall at Amherst College from 10 
a.m, - 5 p.m, Free! 

Amherst Early Music Festival features “The Historical Harp 
Concent” in Johnson Chapel at Amherst College at 2p.m, 
and a Festival Faculty Concert at Buckley Recital Hall at 
7:30 p.m. 

Thomas Major Quartet plays the Inn at Charlemont at 9 p.m. 

Maple Ridge Bluegrass Band performs at the Black Sheep 
Calé (253-3442) in Amherst from 8 p.m. - 11 p.m. 

Aston Magna Festival continues with "The Youthful Mozart” 
at St. James Church (information 528-3595) in Great 
Barrington at 6 p.m. 

Jacksonville Blues Band appears at the Mole's Eye C: 
(802-257-0771) in Brattleboro. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra plays selections by Barber, 
Tchaikovsky, and Dvorak at Tanglewood (tickets 1-800-347- 
0808) in Lenox at 8:30 p.m. 

Larz Young plays solo acoustic (info 586-5880) at Campus 
Pizza in Hadley at 6 p.m. 

Island Dance Party with DJ Dan at the Hadley Pub on Rie. 9 

Club HMP live radio dance party al Pearl Street. 9 p.m. ~ 1 
am. 21+ 

21+ Dance Party with DJ Steven at the North Star. 10 p.m. 
tam. 


sen alternative rock at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in Sunday August 7 
mn. Northampton at 10 p.m. Linee Peroncell returns to the 
p. 

i . North Star (586-9409) in 
Wolfstone is not for the Northampton from 7:30 p.m. 
timid. More than just ~ 9:30 p.m. Free! 

Celtic rock, this seven- Boston Symphony Orchestra 
5 plays music by Haydn, 
piece Scottish band Harbison, and Strauss at 
plays “metal ceilidh,” Tanglewood (tickets 1-800- 
which they describe as °47-0808) in Lenox at 2:30 
; p.m 
4“ i 
‘a thistle up the kilt of Fizzy perious at the 
Celtic music.” Formed —_ Northampton Brewery (584- 
late ‘80s, 9903) at 11 p.m 
in the J Amherst Early Music Festival 
Wolfstone has played features the Early Instrument 
folk venues, rock Makers’ Fair at Converse 
Hall at Amherst College from 
clubs, and dances all 
10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Free! 
over the world. Even Retro Dance Nite at the North 
Prince Charles is a Star with DJ Betsey and 
female go-go dancers. 9:45 
roc! ron Horse 
in Northampton on Monday August 8 
Burning Spear performs his 
Tuesday, August 9 conscious” reggae music at 
at 7 p.m. Pearl Street 
ae (684-7771) 
Amherst Early Music Festival continues with Landjuweel, a in Northampton with Loose Caboose at 8 
fully staged and choreographed Renaissance Flernish p.m, 
music and dance contest, at Buckley Recital Hall (info Blue Monday at the Bay State Cabaret with 
542-3311) at Amherst College at 7:30 p.m Ed Vadas & the Fabulous Heavyweights 
Angry Johnny and the Killbillies perform at the Bay State No cover! 21+ 
Cabaret (584-8513) in Northampton, 21+ 
aly Musicorda Festival continues with music by Brahms, Tuesday August 9 
Vieuxtemps, and Shostakovich at Chapin Auditorium at Wolfstone plays Celtic rock at the Iron Horse 
Mount Holyoke College (tickets 538-2590) at 8 p.m. (tickets 586-8686) in Northampton at 7 p.m. 
Jim E. Velvet Trio is at the Mole's Eye Café (802-257-0771) in » 
Brattleboro. Moving gracefully from folk to 
Larz Young plays solo acoustic (info 586-5880) at Campus Latin to rap styles, Gaviota, a 
)2- Pizza in Hadley at 6 p.m : . 
Dancing with DJ Bob at Pearl Street 9 p.m. - 1 am. 214 new musical duo featuring 
18+ Dance Party with DJ Betsey at the North Star. 10 p.m Tom Neilson and Jeffry Steele, 
van offers something for everyone. 
Saturday August 6 The duo call themselves 
sic Fairport Convention, legendary British folk/rock group, per- Gaviota, or “seagull,” after a 


forms at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in Northampton at 7 p.m. 

Aston Magna Festival presents a family concert, featuring a 
performance of Mozart's Bastien and Bastienne, at St 

" James Church in Great Barrington at 2 p.m, Free for chil- 

dren and adults accompanied by a child! 

Sue Burkhart plays jazz guitar at the North Star (586-9409) in 
Northampton from 7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m, 

Dr. Jones and Schleigho perform at the Bay State Cabaret 
(584-8513) in Northampton. 21+ 


song by the Cuban 
singer/guitarist Silvio 
Rodriguez. Hear Gaviota play 
their signature song and others 
at the American Youth Hostel in 
Northfield on Thursday, July 28, 
from 7 to 8 p.m. Free! 


Tours. 7/28 
TRAILER PARK, 
JOE BOYLE TRIO 
Fri 7/29 


FIDDLER, SCUD MOUNTAIN 


i) BAYSTATE CABARET 


Sar 8/6 


DR. JONES, SCHLEIGHO 


Fri 8/12 


EQUALITES, UPROOT 


QUIVVER, THE BROAD, Sar 8/13 t 
PAINESVILLE LANES NEW RADIANT STORM KING, Aug Sth: 
Sar 7/30 SAUCER, CAR 
GOBBLEHOOF, FUZZY Tuurs. 8/18 
Tuurs. 8/4 THE FIGGS, MISS REED 
RED RED MEAT, ZEKE 


THE SiGHS 


Boys 
Fri 8/5 

ANGRY JOHNNY AND THE Every Monday s BLUE MONDAY with ED VADAS & 

KILLBILLIES Absolutely Free Blues - Never A Cover Charge. 


41 Strong Ave » Northampton * 584-8513 + Dinner Served 5-10pm 
BAY STATE HOTEL 


Dance Club/Bar & Grill 
1 Pearl St. 
Northampton 


Reservations 
Accepted 
586-9155 
Private Room For 
Parties 


Amherst Early Music Festival continues, featuring the 
Amherst Festival Choir at Buckley Recital Hall (info, 542- 
3311) at Amherst College at 7:30 p.m. 

Missed Cue Players perform at the Folkway (603-924-7484) 
in Peterborough, New Hampshire, 

Open Mike Night at the Northampton Brewery. 

Open Mike Night at the Hadiey Pub on Rte. 9. 


Wednesday August 10 

Leon Russell, the legendary multi-instrumentalist who has 
worked with Jerry Lee Lewis, The Rolling Stones, and The 
Byrds, among others, is at the Iron Horse (584-0610) in 
Northampton at 7 p.m. 

Scud Mountain Boys perform at the Northampton Brewery 
(584-9903) at 8 p.m. 

Reggae Party at the Hadley Pub on Rie. 9. 

Country Western dancing at the North Star with DJ from 8 
11pm 

Gay Night dancing at Pearl Street from 9 p,m. 
music provided by Spin Inc. 21+. * 


lam, 


if Aug 4th: 


Black Sheep Film Fest. courtesy of Video to Go 
LAUREL AND HARDY 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

MARX BROTHERS 


GUTTERBIRDS 
MAPLE RIDGE Greenfield’s best blue grass $4 


All shows 8-11/$1 discount to students and fixed income seniors 


79 Main Street, Amherst * 253-0679 
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LARRY McCRAY 


ms) 
UAE ROCK ‘N’ ROLL EXPERIENCE 
THE BONEHEADS PLus STEVE WESTFIELD 


NEM WRNX 100.9 ACOUSTIC ROCK 


POUSETTE DART BAND Pius 
LOWEN & NAVARRO 


LIR 8:30 PM 
PLUS THRILLCAT NYC DAZZLING POP-ROCK TRIO 


7 PM AUSTIN SINGER/SONGWRITER 


SARA HICKMAN - sHE’s ON THE RISE 
10 PM THUNDERING ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 
MADDER ROSE AND SWELL 


JOIN US WELCOMING BACK THE WORLD FAMOUS) 


FAIRPORT CONVENTION 


4 


NYE 
) BEST OF THE BOSTON SINGER- 
SONGWRITERS 
MARTIN SEXTON PLUS SHE’S BUSY 


aay ? 
apae Ci 
; GREAT NIGHTOF SINGERS AND SONGWRITERS 


ry hee CLIFF EBERHARDT pus coRMAC Mc CARTHY 


betty 7 
f sel, WA 111 UNFORGETTABLE AND AMAZING 
: SHARON SHANNON IRELAND'S PASSION 


| 

THU 18 WRSI 95.3 PRESENTS 

| JOHN WESLEY HARDING 
Hy ROB WASSERMAN 


La 
MANE GREAT VOCALS-GREAT SONGS 


DINNER WITH SHOW 
WEEKEND BRUNCHES 
Tickets available from the Northampton Box 
Office—586-8686 
OR AT THE HORSE IN PERSON 
All ages/All shows 
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BLACK SHEEP Cafe 


Classical Music every Sunday Brunch 


10:30 - 12:30 FREE! 


$4 
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FREEDY JOHNSTON — THIS PERFECT 
WORLD(ELEKTRA) 


a 
Freedy Johnston sings best naked — pro- 


duction-wise, that is. His first indie label 
release, The Trouble Tree, on Bar/None in 
1990, was raw and unpredictable. Whether 
surrounded by squealing feedback and 
bombastic drums or just a lonely acoustic 
guitar, Johnston’s quirky voice sounded 
like no one else’s. Can You Fly, his second 
disc, evened out the sound but included a 
variety of slow/fast compositions that still 
allowed Freedy’s reedy vocals room to flail. 
Now comes the Butch 
Vig-produced, major 
label debut, and 
Johnston’s naked 
vocals have been cov- 
ered with a form-fit- 
ting Adult Album 
Alternative uniform. 
Each of the 12 
songs on This Perfect 
World meanders 
along, coated with 
a deadening layer 
of reverb and an 
acoustic/electric 
wash of guitars 
that irons out all 
of Johnston’s idiosyncrasies. 
Though songs like “Bad Reputation,” 
“Bvie’s Tears,” and “Two Lovers” are per- 
fectly listenable and well-written songs, they 
sound like everything else on VH1. More 
impressive are “Cold Again,” a beautifully 
spooky, drumless ballad featuring backup 
vocals by Mary Gaines; “Gone Like the 
Water,” a Dylanesque song that showcas- 
es Johnston's voice; and “Delores,” which 
has oblique lyrics like “Delores was her 
middle name/she’d read the book and 
everything/now I know how old am/have 
you ever seen that film?/talking to a hotel 
mirror with my glasses off/now you know 


Fredy Johasten 


just what he’s crying about.” 

When he’s performing onstage, Freedy 
Johnston is a captivating artist — under- 
neath the shaky voice and nervous 
demeanor is raw emotion struggling to 
escape. His music is full of depth and hon- 
esty without smarmy self-consciousness, 
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. The Jungle Book (RCA) 


which sets him apart from the sappy genre 
he is destined to be pigeonholed into with 
This Perfect World. The disc is definitely 
worth a listen, but Johnston has more to 
offer than the over-produced, largely bland 
tracks presented here. See him perform live, 
when the studio clothing gets removed. 
— Ken Maiuri 


GUIDED BY VOICES — BEE THOUSAND 
(SCAT) 

While flipping around the radio dial, you 
come upon the best song you've ever heard, 
but the station signal is fading in and out, 
attacked by static, repeatedly 

threatening to 
disappear forev- 
er. Guided By 
Voices specialize 
in capturing those 
fragile songs (with 
static intact) in all 
their fleeting glory. 

GBYV isa Dayton, 
Ohio, band with a 
revolving lineup 
that rotates around 
the songwriting core 
of Robert Pollard and 
his friend Sprout. 
They’ve been faith- 
fully recording one 
album (and numerous EPs and singles) per 
year since 1986, unbeknownst to everyone 
in the waking world. With their ninth 
album, Bee Thousand, GBV are on the verge 
of becoming the biggest band in the uni- 
verse: unanimously loved by every critic 
and their mother, the band has been court- 
ed by major labels, they’re playing the sec- 
ond stage at Lollapalooza this summer, and 
the ultra-hip Breeders have decided to cover 
a GBV song for their next single. Not bad 
for a band whose every release sounds like 
it was recorded out in the park with two tin 
cans. 

Sebadoh and Smog might have the mar- 
ket cornered on lo-fi music, but GBV songs 
are so sonically unsound that they could be 
called “no-fi.” Everything the band has ever 
recorded has been done on the same 4-track 
recorder, which sounds like it needs a good 


B 
Wye Srucee Eecords 


. Zeke Fiddler —- Waterproof (SpinArt) 

. Figgs —- Low Fi At Society High (Imago) 

_ Dar Williams — The Honesty Room (Burning Field Music) 
Various artists — Hotel Massachusetts (Chunk) 

_ Bernice Lewis — Open Lines and Signals (Local Folkal) 


- Roomful of Blues — Dance All Night (Bullseye) 

. Zap Mama — Sabsylma (Warner Brothers) 

Ted Hawkins — The Next Hundred Years (DGC) 

_ Ani DiFranco— Puddle Dive (Righteous Records) 

Phil Ochs — All the News That's Fit to Sing (Hannibal reissue) 


. Rolling Stones — Voodoo Lounge (Virgin) 

. Esquivel — Space Age Bachelor Pad Music (Bar/None) 
. NOFX — Punk In Drublic (Epitaph) 

. Sleepy LaBeef — Strange Things Happening (Rounder) 
. Various artists —- Kiss My Ass (Mercury) 


_ Bill Frisell — This Land (Elektra~-Nonsuch) 

. Ella Fitzgerald —- Best of the Songbooks (Verve) 

. Tony Bennett— Unplugged (Columbia) 

. Pat Metheny — Zero Tolerance for Silence (DGC) 
. Harry Connick Jr. — She (Columbia) 


ever Be Defeated (New Albion) 
Chant { 


n 


Angel/E 


head cleaner. It makes for magical, other- 
worldly listening, though — it’s as if there 
was a nuclear war, and a few survivors start- 
ed a band so they could play their mutat- 
ed pop songs over a ham radio in hopes of 
entertaining a dying world. 

Though each of the 20 short songs on Bee 
Thousand brings to mind a variety of influ- 
ences, such as The Byrds, Syd Barrett, The 
Beatles, and Cheap Trick, GBV’s sound is 
completely original. “Tractor Rape Chain” 
is perhaps the most angelic, apocalyptic pop 
song ever written; its chorus is so perfect 
that it sweeps everything up into its grand 
wings. There are other songs that come close 
to achieving that same feeling: “Queen of 
Cans and Jars,” “Hardcore UFOs,” 
and “Smothered In 
Hugs” are just three. 

Guided By Voices are 
ready to reveal their 
heavenly pop to an 
unsuspecting world. As 
Robert Pollard sings in 
the semi-autobiographi- 
cal “Echos Myron,” “And 
we're finally here/and shit, 
yeah, its cool/and 
shouldn’t it be/or some- 
thing like that.” 

— Ken Maiuri e\ 


BECK — ONE FOOT IN THE GRAVE (K) 


You could do worse than “Loser” for pure 
pop thrills — indeed, in a year in which 
testosterone-drenched guitar bands from 
you-know-where (and San Diego, too) 
owned the pop charts, I, for one, am glad 
that Beck was along for the ride— although, 
as time goes on, I find that I like The Beck 
less for the way he sounds coming out of a 
car stereo than what he stands for, the way 


he transcends every single convention and 
cliché of both mainstream rock and the 
independent underground. 

After romancing pop stardom with his 
debut album, Mellow Gold (DGC), Beck 
might have been expected to follow in the 
footsteps of his -nth generation forebears 
and do the requisite Unplugged thing, 
though as it turns out, he has crafted an 
album as uncompromisingly indie as pro- 
ducer Calvin Johnson’s band, Beat 
Happening. One Foot In the Grave is bed- 
room music at its best, stuff cooked up on 
four-track by Lou Barlow or that long- 
haired guy from Royal Trux. Of course, 
neither share Beck’s 
knack for, shall we 
say, poetics, and if 
Beck lacks 
Barlow’s gift for 
melody, he more 
than makes up 
for it by virtue of 
innovation and 
imagination. 
The acoustic 
splendor of 
“Asshole” 
places Beck in 
a long tradi- 
tion of singer- 
songwriter mystics, stretching at least from 
Dylan to Grant Lee Buffalo, while the 
fuzzed-out drunkenness of “Burnt Orange 
Peel” proves that the boyish Californian 
really is a punk after all. And when he war- 
bles “Cause they told me to tell you/ There’s 
nothing to tell you/ There’s nothing to sell 
you” on “Cyanide Breath Mint,” you almost 
get the feeling that Beck senses that he’s as 
vacant as the rest of us. 

— Michael Strohl 
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ALSO WASHBURN... 
PA Systems, Marshall, A.R.T., 
Santa Cruz handmade instruments, 
A.D.A., Studiomaster, Sabine 
and KORG tuners, EMG, Remo, 
Evans, Vic Firth, Pro-Mark, MIDI 
software, straps, reeds, strings, etc. 


Harmonics is the place to contact two of the best bands in the area: 


For Original Rock: ARCANA 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 
NEED TO RECORD A DEMO? TALK TO US. 
31 CAMPUS RD., HADLEY (NEAR PIZZA HUT) 256-6944 
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Ire Genius 


by Jeff Allard 


hen Speed (you know, “Die 

Hard on a bus”) opened 

early this summer to rave 

reviews (“Two enthusiastic 
thumbs up!”) and stellar box office sales, 
marauding auteur James Cameron must 
have reacted with a lazy yawn. 
Unbeknownst to us here in the world of 
the flesh, Cameron had his brilliant butt 
seated on top of True Lies — the 2001 of 
action flicks. 

Who would’ve ever guessed that the 
man behind Piranha 2: The Spawning 
(Cameron’s first directing assignment) 
would go on to become the premier pop- 
ular filmmaker of his generation? True 
Lies clinches Cameron’s place as the only 
director alive capable of taking the craft 
of popular filmmaking to a level of 
sophistication and adult excitement 
never imagined by the likes of Steven 
Spielberg (who, while incredibly accom- 
plished, has clung almost exclusively to 
childhood themes after Duel and Jaws). 
From the beginning of his career (the 
real beginning, that is — ‘84’s The 
Terminator), Cameron showed himself 
as a writer/director who could take the 
freewheeling fantasies that influenced 
his youth and compellingly wed them 
with his present personal concerns. The 
Abyss was the strongest example of that: 
a sci-fi adventure based on a plot idea 
Cameron had as a teenager that pushed 


“There is a light,a confidence, a caim,a dignity, 


s tT CELLULOIDHE 


a wrenchingly complex love story 
(reportedly mirroring his relationship 
with ex-wife, producer Gale Ann Hurd) 
to the front. While Spielberg has had to 
step outside the genre (Schindler’s List) 
to broaden his range, True Lies further 


real life as a super-spy and his bland 
domestic front as a computer salesman 
(thanks largely to Tom Arnold’s role as 
Schwarzenegger’s smarmy, misogynistic 
sidekick), After missing his own birthday 
party due to his pursuit ofa terrorist, Harry 
goes to his wife’s office for a surprise lunch 
only to discover she has an affair brewing 
on the side. The ensuing middle section 
of True Lies is the film’s darkest and most 
interesting section. Harry trains all the 
secret agents and surveillance equipment 
at his disposal on Helen (Jamie Lee Curtis) 


Although the body count is sky-high, 
Cameron makes it all palatable by 
casting True Lies as the most 
cartoonish of his films. 


shows that Cameron will simply broad- 
en the genre to fit his concerns (much 
as David Cronenberg does with his 
achievements in the horror field). 
Unapologetically a true commercial film- 
maker, Cameron is as dedicated to push- 
ing himself and his craft to the edge as 
any penny-scraping underground auteur 
(despite working with multi-million bud- 
gets). 

Although inspired by a French farce (La 
Totale), the results here are far more 
rewarding than, say, Three Men and a Baby. 
Early in the film, the expected comedy aris- 
es from the split between Harry Tasker’s 


Up-And-Coming: 


FILMS FOR LIFE 

a film and video festival featuring 
works by indepenent filmakers 
September 23-24 


ART FOR LIFE 


November 19 


Smith College, Northampton 


a celebration of life that all these faces share.” 


Sheraton Hotel, Springfield 


to find out whom she may be leaving him 
for and if it’s serious. At every step here, 
Cameron risks having his story sour — 
Harry’s spy tactics are more than a little 
creepy. But if scenes such as Harry’s secret 
interrogation of Helen veer between dis- 
comfort and humor, with hurtful emo- 
tions and ugly behavior included, it’s 
because Cameron realizes that a marriage 
falling apart after 15 years is bound to bring 
out the worst in any couple. To call 
Cameron a misogynist would be a mis- 
take, ignoring his string of strong female 
leads from Linda Hamilton to Sigourney 
Weaver. Cameron and Curtis portray 


EN TER TTA 1 


NMEN T 


Helen as an intelligent woman who loves 
her husband but feels restrained by his 
apparent blandness. Her attempt at an 
affair is not shown as a betrayal of her hus- 
band, but the result of his neglect. 

Once the film’s third act arrives to bring 
the separate plot strands of the terrorists 
and Harty’s marital disarray together, True 
Lies falls from one show-stopping set piece 
to another — where, incredibly, the one 
lull features an island vaporized by an 
atomic explosion. Although the body 
count is sky-high, Cameron makes it all 
palatable by casting True Lies as the most 
cartoonish of all his films — his first to 
go for outright humor. Whereas in the 
grim T2 Arnold’s cyborg was under com- 
mands to wound and not kill, here, when 
Helen asks Harry whether he’s ever killed 
anybody, he answers simply, “Yes, but 
they were all bad.” 

After the classic collaborations on the 
Terminator films, True Lies is the final 
argument for Schwarzenegger to work 
exclusively for Cameron. Despite his all- 
but-unsullied run of blockbusters, 
Schwarzenegger has never had successes 
as compelling or as ambitious as his work 
with Cameron. It’s a rare instance of a per- 
fect synergy between director and star. 
Even though last summer’s Last Action 
Hero showed a hurtling roll of dynamite 
flying free from the screen, it’s True Lies 
that does everything but nuke the audi- 
ence. From all appearances, the money 
spent on True Lies could’ve alleviated 
world hunger and human suffering as we 
know it. But when one man has a vision 
(especially one involving a Harrier jet), 
the cries of the damned have to hit the 
back burner.* 


DIFFA/Western 


Massachusetts 


presents 


The East Coast Premiere 


of the National Tour of 


Living Proof: 
Courage in the 
Face of AIDS 


Fifty photographs 


by Carolyn Jones 


August 3 - 14 
Wednesday - Sunday 


12 Noon - 4:30 pm 
Admission Free 


Susan Sarandon 


Sponsored by. 


a fine arts and art objects auction 
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if you are a local independent filmmaker and are 
looking for an opportunity to pool ideas, share resources, 
and meet with colleagues in the area, Artists on the Edge is 
establishing a film group. If interested call Tony Bellotti at 
256-4908, 

Book Discussion Group meets monthly at members’ 
houses, Taste runs from Didion to Skvorecky. For informa- 
tion call Debbie at 259-2016. 

‘Two Support Groups for HIV-Positive Women are 

ing in the area. For information and registration call 
Jan Luzzi (773-8888) or Kevin McVeigh (586-2016). 

Parents Anonymous has started a group in Northampton 
for those who want to improve their relationships with their 
shy Thursdays from 6 - 7:30 p.m. Call (800) 882- 


A oie in Miracles study group meets Tuesdays, 

7:30 - 8:45 a.m. Call David P. Carney, MSW, at 253-2902. 
Parkinson's Disease Group, which 

Qives support to PD patients, families, friends, care-givers, 
and supporters, has four different groups and various 
meeting times and locations. For information call Ruthie 
(584-2192). 

Cancer Support Group, an open-ended group for 

“patients, family, and friends, meets the second and fourth 

Wednesday of every month from 3:30 - 5 p.m. in the Main 
Conlerence Room at Holyoke Hospital. Call Debbie 
ase (534-2526) for meeting times and more informa- 


i Chronte Fatigue Immune Dysfunction Support 
Group meets the first Tuesday of each month from 6:30 - 
8:30 p.m. in South 4 Conference room at Holyoke Hospital. 
Call Carole Pothier at 533-7695, 

Mother to Mother Sharing is open to all mothers in the 
Birthing Center at Holyoke Hospital every Monday, 1-3 
p.m. Topics covered are breast-feeding, bottle-feeding, 
newborn care, and more. Call Launa Cebula at 534-2700. 

The Stroke Club, for survivors of strokes and their fami- 
lies, meets every Thursday and Friday at 10 a.m. in the 
South 4 Conference Room of Holyoke Hospital. Patients 
must have a physician's referral prior to joining the group. 
Call Esmat Ezzat at 534-2508, 

Family and friends of cancer patients meet al 7 p.m. 
‘on the second and fourth Wednesday of every month at the 
Church of the Apostles in Belchertown, Call Joan Gibson at 
253-3133, 

Surviving Grief, ten-week programs held in Amherst, offer 
support through education and sharing. Call Joan Gibson 
at 253-3133. 

Contact Western Mass. Intergroup Office (632-2111) for 
Alcoholics Anonymous information, meeting times, or 
locations, 

Pathways to God, a study group on the teachings and 
writings of Indian Holy Man Sathya Sai Baba. Free of 
charge. Every Thursday, 6 - 7:15 p.m. Call 253-2902 for 
location. 


LECTURES 


John Bracey, professor of Afro-American studies 
at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, will discuss 
the merits of a diverse community, August 8 in the 
Community 
Room at the Bank of Boston, Springfield, from 12:15 = 1:15 
p.m. For reservations, please call Trudy at (413) 545-4200. 

Oasis of Amherst offers a {ree Friday night lecture series 
throughout the summer. July 29 Jude Rozhon will lead 
“Buddhist Mindfulness Meditation,” and August 5 John 
Terrell will offer “Healing Touch.” Call 256-4995 for intorma- 
tion. 

Tanglewood will offer a “Rediscovering Music” lecture 
serles al the Berkshire Museum this summer. On August 
2 Jeremy Yudkin will discuss “Classic and Neoclassic” 
works by Stravinsky, Haydn, and Mozart, and August 9 
Irwin Shainman will speak about Russian composers 
Khachaturian, Prokofiev, Rachmaninoff, and Stravinsky. 
Call (413) 443-7171 for information and tickets. 

The Calico Bookshop is pleased to announce an ongoing 
lecture series on traditional American art forms. 
Call the bookshop in South Hadley for information on 
upcoming speakers and events al 536-3245. 


CLASSES/ WORKSHOPS 


Ani Tuzman will offer several creative writing work- 
shops for youths this summer, including a coed work- 
shop for high-schoolers aged 15 and over, August 1 - 5. 
Call Ani Tuzman at 256-0614 for information. 

Dori Ostermiller, MFA, will lead a new 8-week creative 
writing workshop open to writers of all levels and back- 
grounds, The session will be Thursday evenings, July 28 ~ 
September 15, from 5 - 7:30, at the Montague Bookmill 
Call 586-0242 for information. 

Gayle Lauradunn, poet and journalist, will use workshop tech- 
niques created by Forché, Kinnell, Olds, and Schneider in 
a one-day creative writing workshop [or beginning 
and advanced writers, July 30 from 8:30 a.m. - 4 p.m. in 
Amherst, Call 253-7531 to register. 

Area women are invited to explore issues related to voice and 
identity in two weekend workshops called “In Our Own 
Voices,” July 29 and 31, directed by Carol Gilligan and 
Kristin Linklater, respectively, Call 585-3214 for information 
and registration, 

Aerobics 101: How to Get Started Teaching 
Aerobics is a workshop for new instructors or those who 
are preparing for certification, taught by AFAA and ACE- 
Certified instructors with 30 years combined experience. 
Registration begins August 1, Call 585-1125. 

The Arts Council of Franklin County offers a three-week sum- 
mer painting class for adults starting August 3. Call 
772-681 1 for inforrnation or registration. 

Learn which vegetables will grow in the fall, and 
when to plant them, at 4 workshop al Annie's Garden 
and Gift Store of North Amherst, August 6 from 10 ~ 
a.m, For information call 549-6359. 

“Writes of Passage” half-day writing workshops 
offered August 6 and 7, 1-5 p.m. at the Nacul Center in 
Amherst. Exercises to deepen the relationship to the inner 
self using guided imagery, poetry, dreamwork, dialogue. 
Call Dinah Kudatsky, MSW, 549-0589, for more information. 

Stanley Park of Westfield will hold a general garden- 
ing workshop, hosted by Park Director Mark Lavoie and 
award-winning horticulturist Pernell Gerver, August 6 from 
9 - 11 a.m. in the sheltered pavilion. Call 568-9312 with 
inquines, 

“Safe Sitter,” a medically-oriented babysitter training pro- 
gram, will be offered at Holyoke Hospital from 8 a.m. ~ 2:30 
p.m. on August 8 and August 10 in the hospital's auditori 
um. Call 534-2599 to pre-register 

Valley Women’s Martial Arts, Inc. offers ongoing begin 

full week of 


ner classes for new students starting the 
every month. To re call the VWMA at 527-0101 

A Creative Writing workshop, using the Amhers t Writers 
and Ari method, will be taught by Rel ) 


lished writer and MFA candidate, Wednesday 
from 7:30 ~ 10:30 p.m. in Northampton. Call 586-9747 with 
\quiries 
Lgnenaadow Writers . Artists of 
ps for adults and chil 


DBS Consulting Service 
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COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


Deadline for calendar submissions is the Tuesday before 
publication. Please direct all material to Calendar Editor, Optimist 
Publications, 13 Old South St., Northampton, MA 01060. 


Studios in Hadley (585-1661) Mondays from 6 - 7:30 p.m. 
Enrollment is ongoing. 

English as a Second Language is a free ongoing 
course offered by the International Language Institute to 
residents of Franklin and Hampshire Counties. For more 
information call 586-7569. 

The Art Loft in Erving will be offering half-day, one-time 
workshops in July and August in Papermaking, 
Basketmaking, Native Beadwork, and Candle Making: chil- 
dren's week-long workshops will be Weaving and an Art 
Sampler class. Call (508) 544-0223 for information or regis- 
tration. 

Creative Workshops held in Northampton use The Artist's 
Way by Julia Cameron as a text for a support group. Also 
offered: seitan workshop. Learn how io make “wheat 
meat.” For information about either workshop call 584- 


1392, 

The Barn Studio (253-3008) in Amherst offers a variety of 
movement, dance, and drumming classes for children and 
adults. Usually three classes are offered every day, includ- 

Danci 


ing Aerobic Dance, Yoga, Afro-La' 

Movement Therapy, and Intermediate 
Classical & Folk Dance of Beginning 
African Dance, and many more! Call the studio for infor- 


mation on times and dates. 
Six Personal Workshops offered by UMass 


In Their 
Own Voices 


The experiences of homeless women in 


shelters are represented in a compelling 


and confrontational exhibition at the 
Holyoke Heritage Park Visitor Center enti- 
tled “No Place Like Home.” The exhibi- 
tion includes 21 large-scale photographs 
and an audio soundtrack of homeless 


Tom at 256-6234 for information. 

Historic Deerfield offérs carriage rides, daily walking 
tours, and the beautiful Blake Channel Meadow Walk. For 
information, call 774-5581. 

Northfield Mountain Recreation and 
Environmental Center offers tours, boat rides, and 
special programs, and features historic exhibits, hiking 
trails, camping, and canoe rentals. Call the center at 659- 
3714 for details, 

Northampton Juggling Club meets every Sunday 1-3 
p.m. (weather permitting) at Pulaski Park, downtown, 
Northampton. All levels welcome. Free. For information call 
586-1679. 


HEALTH/ BODY 


A Support Group for Pregnant Women will meet in the 
Mid-Conference Room at the Bangs Community Center in 
Amherst, August 9 and 23. Call Sue at 256-4543 for infor- 
mation. 

Ongoing Parent Education Classes: Prepared 
Childbirth, Breast-feeding, Pre- and Post-Natal Exercise, 
Siblings, and Mother to Mother, are being held at the 


women telling their stories — stories of childhood and adulthood, of how they came 
to be homeless and how they have survived extremely stressful circumstances, some 
with children and all without a home. All of the photographs are from two shelters, 
in Holyoke and in Springfield, while the audio portion includes women from other 
shelters. The photos were taken by Deborah Donnelley, who has shown her work in 
several galleries nationally. Marta Bilodeau, a longtime interviewer and photogra- 
pher, conducted the interviews. The exhibition of “No Place Like Home” will run 
until Sunday, July 31. For more information, call (413) 534-1723. 


teach new wordprocessing skills and application of soft- 
ware packages, and also expand the participants’ capabili- 
ties on personal computers. Contact Adventures in Lifelong 
Learning, Division of Continuing Education (545-0474), for 


information or 3 register 

Roundtable meets every 
Tuesday of the: pos from 5:30 ~ 7 p.m, at Vision Works in 
Greenfield. Open to all owners or prospective owners of 
small businesses in the area. Call 772-6569 for information. 

Mudpie Potters has space open in potters’ co-op and in 
classes for both children and adults. Mudpie is located in 
Leverett Crafts and Arts building. Call Donna Gates (259- 
1505) for more information, 

Afro-Cuban Jazz with Wayne Kelly is held every Monday 
from 6:30 - 7:30 p.m. at The Barn Studio in Amherst. Call 
256-8906 for location. 

International Language Institute of Massachusetts, Inc. offers 
free English as a Second J@ Classes to resi- 
dents of Hampshire and Franklin counties. Call 586-7569 
for information, 

Advanced Poetry Workshop (Ed Rayher 256-8531), a 
peer-critique workshop for accomplished and published 
poets, held allernate Thursdays at 7 p.m. in Northampton. 

Music lessons are available al the Northampton 
Community Music Center (585-0001). Private lessons are 
offered on a variety of instruments for adults and children. 

Creative Writing Workshop with Carlen Arnett, writer of 
20 years, at the Open Door in Williamsburg welcomes new 
and experienced writers to work from mixed media exercis- 
es Wednesday nights. Enrollment is ongoing, Call 268- 
9218. 

Professional editor, published poet, and author Anna Kirwan- 
Vogel will lead two ten-week workshops, creative writ- 
Ing for t: and creative writing for kids, 
using the Amherst Writers and Artists method. Call 584- 
5264 for information. 

Free Basic Skills ESL classes for immigrants and 
free English classes al the Jones Library in Amherst. 
Cali the library (256-4090) for schedules. 

Children's Modem Dance with Suzanne Spencer trom 
3:30 - 4:15 p.m. and trom 4:30 - 5:30 p.m. every Thursday 
at The Barn Studio in Amherst. Other classes are also 
offered. Call 256-6733 for information. 

Jazzercise Classes in Deerfield, Greenfield, and 
Sunderland for all levels of fitness. Call 665-7130 for further 
information. 

Song and Dance Classes in the African and American 
traditions at various times for all levels of experience at the 
Northampton Center for the Arts. Call 584-8748. 

Come explore your inner self; Journey Meditations now 
offered at Epigee every Tuesday from 6 - 7 p.m. and 
Thursdays from 9 - 10 a.m. No charge. Call 584-5070 for 
more information. 

Yoga classes with Ruth Anne Lundeberg will be offered 
Tuesday, Wer day, and Thursday nights throughout the 
summer, Call 586-3259 for information: 


OUTDOORS 


The Frank in-Hampshire Freewheelers Cycling Club 
off 31 at 10 a.m, Call 


action ride July 


Wildtlower Wednesday walk 
i, Call 584 109 


The Moora ret ap nrc nen Association 


1994 


— Erica Habert 


Birthing Center at Holyoke Hospital. To pre-register call 
§34-2700. 


GLBEVENTS /INFO 


The Pioneer Valley Gay Men's Chorus is open to new 
members and is prepating for an exciting 1994 ~ 95 sea- 
son. Rehearsals are Monday evenings from 7 = 9:30 p.m. 
For location and additional information contact PYGMC at 
(413) 586-1775. 

Amherst PFLAG, a support group in the 
Ambherst/Northampton area for parents, families, and 
friends of gay persons, will meet on August 9 at the Grace 
Episcopal Church Parish Hall in Amherst at 7:30 p.m. For 
more information call (413) 256-4928. 

id PFLAG will meet on July 27 and August 31 at 
Faith United Church in Springfield at 7 p.m. For more infor- 
mation call (413) 789-4330. 

LEAH (Lesbian Education and Health, 586-2016) offers free 
comprehensive physical exams, mammograms, and edu- 
cation of breast health to lesbians over 40 with no insur- 
‘ance and to younger lesbians with a family history of breast 
cancer. 

Discussion/Support Group for gay and bisexual men 
Fridays from 7:30 - 9 p.m. in Room 311, 16 Center Sireet in 
Northampton. Call 585-5819, 

Lesbian Adult Children of Alcoholics therapy group 
Tuesday evenings in Amherst. Call LiteCourse Counseling 
Center at 253-2822. 

24-hour information service about gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual services and current events. Call LAMDA at 
UMass (545-2632). 

Lesbian and Bisexual Women's Therapy Group 
meets on Thursday evenings in Amherst. Call LifeCourse 
Counseling Center at 253-2822. 

For information about a Gay and Bisexual Men's 

Therapy Group call LifeCourse Counseling Center at 
253-2822. 

Exploring Your Sexual Orientation is an ongoing group for 
‘anyone wanting to explore this issue in a safe, non-judgmental 
environment. Meets Tuesday evenings, Call LifeCourse 
Counseling Center at 253-2822 for more information. 

Gay Teens: Poneer Vale Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual Youth 
Project welcomes new members. Teen support group (under 
21) and mentor program. Northampton-based. Call 24 hours 
(413) 584-4213, 

Out Now Teen Group of Springfield, a suppor, educalion- 
al, and recreational group for gay, lesbian, and bisexual teens 
of those questioning. Meets Fndays from 3:30 - 5 p.m. in 
Springlield. Call LifeCourse Counseling Center (253-2822), 

UMass GLB Speaker's Bureau is looking for speakers. 
Call 545-4824, 

The UMass Program for Gay, Lesbian and 
Bisexual Concerns seeks UMass graduate students for 
graduate assistant positions (20 hours a week). 
Applications should be familiar with and supportive of gay, 
lesbian, and ual concerns. The program als: 
undergraduates with work/study for part-time pos 
the office information and for an applicé 
the Program (545-4824) 


DANCING 


paltie’s Pat Graney Company € 
"Pillow M 


Ir mor 


Garth Fagan Dance ebrale 4 yea and 


secutive summers at the Pillow) with a repertory spanning a 
decade at Jacob’s Pillow, from July 26 - 30. Call (413) 
243-0745 for ticket information. 

The Bill T. Zones/Amie Zane Dance Company 
returns to Jacob's Pillow with two programs of recent 
premieres and revivals on Thursday, August 2 through 
Saturday, August 6. Call the box office for ticket information 
at (413) 243-0745. 

ODC/San Francisco brings its passion for collaboration in 
its upcoming Jacob’s Pillow program with works by 
Artistic Director Brenda Way and other company members 
from August 4 ~ 7. Call (413) 243-0745 for more informa- 
tion, 

Risa Jaroslow and Dancers perform on Inside/Out at 
Jacob's Pillow, Tuesday, August 2 at 6:30 p.m. and 
Friday, August 5 at 7 p.m. On Wednesday, August 3 at 
6:30 p.m, the Tom Truss/Community Workshop will be fea- 
tured, Call (413) 243-0745 for more information. 

English Country Dance with Paul Eric Smith on 
Saturday, August 6 from 8 - 11 p.m. at Munson Library in 
South Amherst. Dances are easy to learn and all ages may 
participate. No partner necessary. Admission is $5 and 
participants are asked to wear soft-soled shoes. For more 
information please call 586-4385 and 772-1908. 

Contradance with Wild Asparagus on August 6 at the 
Guiding Star Grange in Greenfield. The dance starts at 8 
p.m. with a beginner's workshop. All are welcome. Please 
wear soft-soled shoes, Call (413) 772-6840 or (413) 323- 
9604 for more information. 

The Martha Graham Dance 

celebrates the centennial of its founder at Jacob's 

Pitlow in Becket, Mass. from August 9 - 13. This most cel- 
ebrated American dance company will perform 
Appalachian Spring, considered Graham's sig- 
nature work, among other selections, Tickets 
may be purchased at the box office by calling 
(413) 243-0745. 

Ron Brown/Evidence comes to Jacob’s 
Pillow with the world premiere of DIRT 
ROAD/Morticia Supremes Review, an evening- 
Jength work which unveils the tale of a family on 
an intergenerational journey “going home.” The 
company combines an athletic dance style with 
‘@ strong political consciousness. For ticket infor- 
mation call (413) 243-0745. 

Swing and Ballroom Dance with John Root 
and the Jazz Society Sextet on Saturday, August 
13 at 8:30 p.m. at Congregation B'nai Israel, 
near the YMCA in Northampton, 

Country Western Dancing with DJ Dr. 
Spark every Wednesday night in August 
(except the 31st) from 8 — 11 p.m. at the North 
Star (586-9409) in Northampton. Dance lessons 
at7 p.m. 

Scandinavian Dance every first and third 
Thursday at 8 p.m, at the East Street Studio in 
Hadley. Call 586-4385 or 536-8760 for further 
information. 

Improvisational Dance every Wednesday 
evening from 8:15 ~ 10:30 p.m. at East Street 
Studio, 47 East Street in Hadley, All levels are 

welcome. For further information call 256-8627 or 624- 

3709. 

Beginning and Intermediate Yoga Classes a! various 

times and locations. For more information call 586-3259. 

Jazzercise has classes at various times in Deerlield, 

Greenfield, and Sunderland for all levels of fitness. 

Childcare is now available for the Sunderland morning 

classes. Call 665-7130 for more information. 

Intemational Folkdancing at the Bangs 
Community Center in Amherst from 8 - 10 p.m. every Friday 
night. Call Eva and Gene at 549-6748 or Cindy and Dennis at 
256-0188, 

The Northeast School of Dance in Northampton is 

accepting registration for fall classes {rom Sep!. 6 

~ 10. A variety of classes are offered for adults and young 

adults, including ballet, modern, and jazz. Call (413) 584- 

8521 for more information. 

Come learn the Two Step with ‘DOC’ Haggerty, along 
with other line and freestyle dances, at the Northeast 
American School of Dance in Northampton every Tuesday 
and Thursday from 7:30 ~ 9:30 p.m. Call 584-8521 for more 
information. 

The Barn Studio in Amherst offers a wide selection of 
‘ongoing classes for adults and children throughout the 
summer. The Studio currently offers classes in African, 
Brazilian, & Caribbean Dance; Alrican Jazz Dance; 
Dance/Movement Therapy; Latin Dance; Y.E.S. (Youth 
Empowerment & Safety Program); Intermediate Modern; a 
Feldenkreis workshop; and Hatha and lyengar Yoga. Call 
Director Mindi Sahner at 253-3008 for further information 


ISSUES/SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Attention small-business owners: Small Business 
Today is a new 13-program series coming to public televi- 
sion in the fall. Each 30-minute segment will profile smail- 
business owners to illustrate how to start and grow a busi- 
ness. And each week the great diversity of small-business 
‘owners will be illustrated in a segment during which they 
will answer the question, ‘You make a living doing what?’ It 
you would like to be included, submit a videotaped answer 
before August 1 to: Hattie Bryant, Small Business Today, 
PO Box 23100, New Orleans LA 70183. 

The Center for Psychiatry at Holyoke Hospital will 
hold its next grand rounds on the topic of “Estimating 
Suicide Risk” on Friday, August 5 from 8:30 - 10 a.m, in 
the Holyoke Hospital auditorium. Psychologist Michael Ss. 
Sherry will speak in this presentation, which is aimed at 
mental health professionals. Refreshments will be served 
beginning at 8 a.m., and pre-registration is not required, 
For further information call 534-2620, 

Cooley Dickinson Hospital has opened an outpatient 
center in downtown Amherst that offers physical thera 
py and phlebotomy services (phlebotomy is the 
process of drawing patients’ blood specimens on physi- 
cians’ orders for testing in the hospital laboratory). It is 
located at 29 Cottage Street, in the same professional 
building as Community Health Plan and Amherst Medical 
Associates. Physical therapy will be offered by appoint- 
ment between 7: 30 a.m. and 5 p.m., and phlebotomy ser- 
vices will be available on a walk-in basis between 8 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. and between 2 and 5 p.m. For further informa- 
tion contact Peter Schoenberger at (413) 582-2421 

Highland Valley Elder Services Inc. is offering Federal 
Older Americans Act funding for neighbor-to-neighbor pro- 
grams involving community members of any age providing 
transportation and shopping assistance, help with house. 
hold tasks, and companionship to community residents 
age 60 and over, For more information contact Highland 
Valley at 586-2000. 

An Easy Access Housing Design booklet, highlight 
ing a wide variety of accessibility features for people with 
various disabilities, is available from the National Easter 
Seal Society for $12.95 (includes shipping and handling), a 
donation which also includes a 10-page checklist brochure 
ider ures that make a home sible or adapt 


E @ National Easter 
af pick up the che 
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The Counselor/Advocate Prog 


Everywoman's Center at UMass 


The Everywoman's Center at UMass is accepting 


COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


applications for its fall training program for volunteers 
interested in working with survivors of sexual assault and 
battering or in educating the community about violence 
against women. The application deadline for free training is 
Sept. 19. Bilingual women and women of color are encour- 
aged to apply. For more information call 545-3474, 

Women At Large is a positive and empowering no-charge 
‘support group for large women only. Meets Wednesday 
evenings from 7 ~ 8:30 p.m. For location or more informa- 
tion call 774-3221 

OB/GYN, a women's health practice affiliated with Holyoke 
Hospital, offers free, confidential pregnancy tests. 
For details call 534-2826. 

Holyoke Hospital is providing seniors with information 
and advocacy regarding medical insurance. Counselors 
will be on hand every other Monday. Call 534-2599 for fur- 
ther information, 

Holyoke Hospital offers free blood pressure 
screening on a weekly basis, Especially recommended 
for anyone with a family history of hypertension. Experts 
recommend everyone have blood pressure checked every 
few months. For further information contact the hospital's 
Patient Education Department at 534-2500, ext. 5696. 

Cooley Dickinson Hospital is participating in a national 
campaign to increase donations of blood, thereby averting 
potentially severe blood shortages this summer. To sched- 
ule an appointment with the Cooley Dickinson Hospital 
Blood Bank, call 582-2162 

Six safety brochures concerning child salety, the rise in 
rabies, elderly safety, and domestic abuse are being 
offered by the Cooley Dickinson Hospital (582-2255) of 
Northampton. 

The Massachusetts Alliance to Limit and Eliminate 
Radioactive Trash holds ongoing meetings at the 
Black Sheep Deli in Amherst every Thursday at 10:30 a.m. 
Call 585-9339. 

Statewide HIV Antibodies Counseling & Testing 
Hotline is operating for Massachusetts residents with 
questions about the HIV antibodies test. Administered by 
the Family Planning Council of Western Massachusetts, the 
hotline will take calls 52 hours a week in both English and 
Spanish. TTY services for the hearing impaired are now in 
place. The hotline number is 1-800-750-2016. 

HIV Law Consortium Offers Free Legal Advice and 
Services to income-eligible people who are living with 
HIV/AIDS, Issues such as the establishment of wills, creat- 
ing guardian/custody arrangements for children, and fight- 
ing housing/health care discrimination are covered, and all 
inquiries are confidential, Bilingual advocates 
(Spanish/English) are also available, Call 734-1843 for 
more information. 

Garden Hotline for home gardeners to call with their ques- 
tions on growing vegetables, annuals and perennials, 
lawns, etc, will operate every Saturday morning through 
September from 10 a.m. - 12 p.m. at the Lyman Plant 
House of Smith College. The hotline number is 585-2748. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts offers a variety of 
special needs programs for visitors, For visitors with 
disabilities, {ree FM assistive listening devices are avail- 
able in Remis Auditorium. For visually impaired visi- 
tors, “A Feeling for Form” tours include selected museum 
objects that can be touched, All of these programs are 
available by reservation al least two weeks in advance by 
calling (617) 267-9300, ext. 302 or TTY-TDD 267-9703, 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The Amherst History Museum's Songs and Stories in the 
Garden series presents Eshu Bumpus with “Story 
Songs from Many Lands” on Thursday, July 28 at 7 
p.m, The Museum is located at 67 Amity Street and the 
Cost for members is $2, non-members $3, and children $1 
In case of rain the program will be held in the new “Town of 
Amherst Room" at the museum. For more information call 
the Museum at 256-0678, 

Visit Tanglewood and view A Golden Harvest, a 
special exhibition by Dutch Italianate landscape painter 
Adam Pynacker, on Friday, July 29. Sponsored by the 
Springfield Library & Museums, the trip begins at the 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute and proceeds to 
Tanglewood to hear pianist Richard Goode perform an all- 
Beethoven program. For more information call 736-8956. 

Bring your household items to a giant tag sale to bene- 
fit 35 children from area low-income housing 
projects at the Amherst town common on Saturday, July 
30. Sponsored by Amherst Writers and Artists Institute, 
anyone is invited to bring household items to the common 
to sell, and all proceeds go directly to pay for camp fees 
for the children. For more information call 253-7764. 

Auditions for the Commonwealth Op produc: 
tlon of Carousel will be held on Saturday, July 30 from 1 
-5 p.m. at John M, Greene Hall on the Smith College cam- 
pus in Northampton. Performance dates are November 9 ~ 
13. An accompanist is provided and no appointment is 
necessary, Address questions to the Commonwealth 
Opera at 586-5026, 

The South Hadley Canal Park Committee pre: 
Its “Canals, Commerce and Community” a 
featuring informative walks and talks, On August 14 James. 
Brown will address the development of Turner's Falls at 2 
p.m, at the Hadley Falls Canal Park overlook on Canal 
Street in South Hadley. For further information call (413) 
534-3959, 

The Warren Plaut Memorial Fund is accepting 
applications for financial grants (0 be made 
September 4. The Trustees accept applications from . 
groups actively organizing or educating for trade union 
democracy, safe and healthy workplaces, peace in Central 
America, and environmental, poverty, and housing issues. 
The 1994 grants will be presented al the Fund's annual 
fund-raiser on Sunday, September 4, For more information 
and tickets call Roberta Krause at 534-4054. 

The YMCA offers week-long sports camps {or soccer, 
basketball, T-ball, and gymnastics. Age groups are 5 - 7 
for half a day (9 a.m. ~ 1 p.m.) and 7 = 12 for full day (9 
a.m. - 4 p.m.), Next sessions, “Sports Sampler" and bas- 
ketball, run from August 1 ~ 5, and T-ball and baseball run 
from August 8 - 12. Call 584-7086 for more information. 

Five College Employee Days at the Porter-Phelps- 
Huntington House Museum. Five College faculty, 
Staff, and their families are invited for complimentary tours 
of the picturesque gardens and the museum, one of the 
Connecticut River Valley's most important historical 
resources. For additional dates and information please call 
584-4699. 

Painting and art trip to New Mexico August 20 - 27 
by Professor Pat Conant of the Art Department at Westtield 
State College, Trip will allow participants to view, paint, and 
photograph beautiful scenic areas such as Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, and Taos. Artists and students of all levels wel- 
come, and college credit is available through the Division 
of Continuing Education. For information and a brochure 
call Professor Conant at 572-5301 or 572-5630. 

Holyoke Heritage Park Railroad offers round trips 
every Sunday {rom Holyoke to Westfield through August 
28, The railroad makes a stop at Ingleside Mall and short 
half-price round trips from the Mall to the Park leave the 
Mall at 1:55. Cost is $9 for adults and $5 youth/senior, and 
no reservations are required. For information call 534-1723. 

Tour the Basketville Factory in Putney, Vermont. Meet 
master Vermont basketmakers and watch them use sel- 
dom-seen, high-quality hand-manufacturing techniques, 
and round off your tour with a visit to one of the world’s 
pal basket stores. For more information call (802) 387- 
§509. 

Homesharing opportunities are now available in 
Hampshire and Franklin Counties. The program matches 
home providers with people willing to exchange services 


for a reduction or elimination of rent. Arrangements can be 
made for elder care, childcare, or other household chores 
or repairs. For more information or to schedule an appoint- 
ment call the Homesharing Office at the University of 
Massachusetts at 545-4466 or the Franklin County Home 
Care Corporation at 773-5555. 

Bucks For Brandy: a baby bear cub was found and dona- 
tions are needed to keep it alive at the Zoo in Forest Park. 
Send donations to the Forest Park Zoological Society, 
Attention; Brandy the Bear, PO Box 80295, Springfield MA 
01138, 

The Zoo in Forest Park has added new 
exhibits and expanded its programs. The Zoo is now open 
seven days a week from 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. and members of 
the Forest Park Zoological Society receive {ree admission 
to the Zoo for a year, plus other benefits. For more informa- 
tion about the Zoo's programs or to receive a membership 
application call (413) 733-2251 

Historic Deerfield announces rare diary display o! 
Stephen Williams, “the boy captive of Old Deerfield.” The 
ancient manuscript notebook (1706 - 1707) contains care- 
fully written notes and comments on sermons preached by 
some of the greatest ministers of the early 18th century. 
The exhibit is open to the public Monday to Friday from 
8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. Call David Proper at 774-5581 for further 
information. 

The Springfield Library & Museums announces History and 
Lunch al Fresco, historian-guided tours of the 
Quadrangle-Mattoon Street historic district followed by 
lunch at the Summertime Café at the Quadrangle, 11 a.m 
on Wednesdays, Thursdays. and Fridays (weather permit- 
ting) through August 31. For reservations call the 
Connecticut Valley Historical Museum at 732-3080, 

Boston's Museum of Fine Arts offers group visits 
and guided tours by appointment. A group-admission 
discount is available to nonprofit organizations. Call (617) 
267-9300 ext. 368, Tuesday ~ Friday for more information. 
An “Artlul Adventures Program” is available for community 
groups as well, Call (617) 267-9300 ext. 316 for informa- 
tion. 

Chrysler Corporation Announces National Junior 
Scholarship Program for America’s most deserving 
and promising junior golfers ages 12 to 18. Applications 
are available at professional golf shops, Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealerships, and by calling the Chrysler Junior Golf 
Scholarship Program Headquarters at 1-800-856-0764, 
todas applications must be postmarked by Sept. 1, 
1994, 


Summer Planetarium Schedule at the 
Springfield Science Museum, Wednesdays 
through Sundays, June 29 - August 31, with “Sky 


Living Proot 


Portrait photographer Carolyn 
Jones has spent two years develop- 
ing a series of photographs of indi- 
viduals living positively with AIDS. 
Her work, which emphasizes the 
strength and wisdom of its subjects, 
aims to present uncommon images 
of HIV-positive people. Instead of 
shocking her viewers with morose 


Prominent authors, illustrators, and vendors for September 
24 ~ 25. Interested parties should call Dian Mandle at the 
Amherst area Chamber Of Commerce (253-0700). 

The International Language Institute offers free 


English as a Second classes (0 resi- 
dents of Franklin and Hampshire Counties. For more infor- 
mation, or to schedule an appointment, please call 586- 
7569. 

International Language Institute is looking for volun- 
teer tutors for its English as a Second Language program. 
Training is provided and a six-month commitment is 
required. For more information call 586-7569. 

The International Language Institute of 
Massachusetts, Inc. is looking for families in the 
Northampton area to host international students who are 
studying English at the school. The students, who are 
between 17 and 55 years old, are from Spain, Japan, and 
Venezuela. A stipend is provided. If you are interested call 
586-7569. 

Can you spend a few hours a week sharing the joys of sum- 
mer with a lonely child? The ram, a 
United Way Agency, has a waiting list of children who need 
the friendship and positive role model that an adult com- 
panion can provide. Please call the Resource Center at 
253-2591 

Teenage Power Alliance is giving out grants to teens in 
Hampshire County to create tobacco education and pre- 
vention programs in their local communities. They are giv- 
ing away a total of $2,000, in mini grants no larger than 
$500 each, to existing groups or to those newly forming. To 
feceive applications or further information, contact 
Teenage Power Alliance, c/o Hampshire Youth 2000 
Coalition, 99 Main Street, Northampton MA 01060, or call 
584-0867. 

Exchange Students Need Homes. Host families are 
being sought for 25 high school students from France, 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, and other foreign 
countries for the upcoming year in a program sponsored 
by the American International Youth Exchange Program. 
Call (415) 499-7669 for more information. 

Host a Bosnian refugee {or the second semester of this 
school year, a program by the Student Organization 
Advocating Peace in Amherst. Call Jacqueline Possardt 
(256-6445) or Maria Roeper (256-0390), 

Host a foreign high school exchange student for 
the 1994 ~ 95 school year. Call SHARE (800) 377-8462. 

Northampton area host families needed for for- 
eign teens: the students are all between the ages of 15 


photographic essays in tragedy, Jones reveals the affecting universality of the sub- 
jects’ expressions: vigor in the face of mortality. DIFFA, the Design Industries 
Foundation for AIDS, is the sole recipient of royalties from the sales of Living Proof: 
Courage in the Face of AIDS, the collection of Jones’ photographs; the photographs 
are travelling the country in a roving exhibition. Western Massachusetts will house 
the exhibition August 3 — 14 at the Holyoke Heritage State Park Visitors Center. 
All donations will go to DIFFA, a national organization which raises funds for com- 
munity-based HIV/AIDS programs throughout the United States. For information 
about the exhibit or DIFFA, call 533-2426. 


Show’ at 1 p.m. and “Magic Sky” at 2 p.m. Call 733-1194 
for more information. 

Donate used books, audio and video cassettes, and records 
to Springfield Library's annual book sale on 
October 12 - 15. Materials may be dropped off before 
September 23 at the Mason Square Branch Library, 765 
State Street, on Mondays from 9 a.m. - 5 p.m., Tuesdays 
from 1 - 8 p.m., and Wednesdays from 1-5 p.m. Large 
quantities may be picked up at the donor's house; to make 
arrangements for pickup please call the Central Library at 
739-3871, ext. 290, 

The eld Library & Museums has announced 
that its four museums at the Quadrangle will be open 
Wednesdays this summer for the convenience of vacation- 
ers, Hours for the George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, the Springfield Science Museum, the Connecticut 
Valley Historical Museum, and the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts are Wednesday ~ Sunday, noon - 4 p.m. from 

June 29 ~ August 31. Call 739-3871, ext. 312 for additional 
information. 

Carriage Ride & Dinner at the Deerfield Inn every 
Tuesday through Saturday beginning at 5:30 p.m. Includes 
fide in an antique carriage and candlelight dinner. Call the 
Inn at 774-5587. 

Registration for plots al the Northampton Community 
Gardens can be obtained at the Recreation Department 
weekdays from 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. Gardeners are urged to 
Sign up early, as a waiting list is expected. For further infor- 
mation contact Sylvia Bonadio (584-8444) or Molly Yeaton 
(584-6317). 

“Stepping Stones to a Jewish Family” is an educa- 
tional and experiential year-long program designed to help 
present an overview of Jewish Programs available in the 
area. Established by Congregation B'nai in Northampton, 
the program is designed for unaffiliated, interfaith families 
who are considering choosing Judaism as their home reli- 
gion, For more information call Gail Glickman White at 586- 
4967 or 584-3593, 

Historic Deerfield seeks rare and used books (or its 
Gala Book Auction on Saturday, September 17. The auc- 
tion committee is looking for railroad books; books on art, 
architecture, antiques and history; books on gardening, 
animals and sports; mysteries; and old, rare, and auto- 
graphed books. Books can be dropped off at the Memorial 
Libraries on Memorial Street, just off Route 5 and 10 in 
Deertield, or volunteers can come to collect them. For more 
information call Sharman Prouty or Anne Lanning at 774- 

581 

The Amherst Chamber Of Commerce is looking for 
volunteers to help with the coordination of The Book and 
Plough Festival September 24 - 25. Call the Chamber 
Office (253-0700) for further information. 

The Amherst Chamber Of Commerce is looking for 


— Sarah Larson 


and 18, are English-speaking, have their own spending 
money, and carry accident and health insurance. For fur- 
ther information call (800) 631-1818. 

Apply now for the Duracell/NSTA Scholarship 
Competition {or a number of awards totalling over 
$90,000 in U.S, Savings Bonds for 9th - 12th grade stu- 
dents, Call (703) 243-7100. 

Apply now tor the Francis A. Kinnicutt Travel/Study 
Awards for women only, designed to supplement the 
expenses of a foreign travel and art-related study undertak- 
en for professional or personal growth. Offered by the 
Worcester Art Museum. Call Elizabeth Swinton (799-4406 
ext. 226). 

Student Loan Borrowers can reduce their overall bor- 
rowing costs and lower initial monthly payments through 
several new and enhanced repayment options offered by 
Sallie Mae. Call (800) 643-0040 for further information. 

Call for Guitars! Donate to Amherst public school teach- 
ers for classroom use. Call the Staff Development Center at 
549-3690, ext. 212. 

Resident ensemble theater company forming {or an 
ongoing serial produced by The Black Sheep Café in 
Amherst. Looking for people with experience in singing, 
dancing, improvisation, character development, and/or 
accents. Call Dian for audition information (256-3417). 

Volunteer for the Resource/Referral Program at 
Everywoman's Center at UMass. Volunteers are need- 
ed to clip news articles from specific publications related to 
women's issues and multicultural concerns. Call 545-0883. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society has several vol- 
unteer opportunities outdoors and in. Call Arcadia (584- 
3009) or Elizabeth French (584-7921). 

Leverett Crafts and Arts Center is now considering 
applications for its artists-in-residence program, Studios 
are available to rent in a variety of sizes and configurations, 
suited to your particular needs. Call 584-9070. 

The Berkshire Public Theater js looking for theater crit- 
ics to be published in newspaper ads, posters, and/or 
other related promotional materials. The Press Card 
Membership costs $25 and gives admission to shows al a 
discounted price. Call 445-4634. 

Volunteers needed for the Northampton Visitors Center 
‘on King St. For more information, call Suzanne Beck at the 
Greater Northampton Chamber of Commerce (584-1900). 

Volunteer {or various positions at the Children's 
Museum in Holyoke. Cal! 586-7048. 

Volunteer evenings or on special projects with staff and 
guests of Northampton's shelter for homeless adults. For 
more information call Priscilla Drucker at 586-6001 or 584- 
7329. 

Open Stage at the Iron Horse welcomes performers 
just starting out or wanting to introduce new material. Sign- 
up begins at 6:30, and stage performances begin at 7 p.m. 


at the Iron Horse Music Hall, 20 Center Street in 
Northampton (367-0101), 

Plowshares Families on Board is looking for volunteers 
to build homes. For more information call Chris Doughty 
(773-3554) or Robert Hurwitz (773-7584), 

Self Help Housing Program: 20 families working in two 
groups for two years will construct their own homes so that 
their final monthly costs will be less than $400, The Valley 
CDC is accepting applications to start construction in the 
fall. Contact Karen Andrade, the Self Help Housing Group 
Coordinator of the Valley CDC, at 586-5855. 

Beer drinkers unite in new consumer union! Alan 
Eames, a renowned brewing historian and author, invites 
all interested beer drinkers who would like a say in what 
they would like in beer and what they think is right and 
wrong in the beer industry to join the Beer Drinkers Union, 
All those interested can send a postcard of note with their 
names, addresses, and pet peeves with the beer industry 
to Beer Drinkers Union USA, 75 Pine Street, Brattleboro, VT 
05301, or fax to (617) 742-6509. 

United States Coast Guard Academy is accepting 
and processing applications for appointment as Cadet, 
U.S, Coast Guard, Class of 1999, Appointments are based 
‘on the candidate's high school record, leadership poten 
tial, and other qualifications, and must be assured of high 
school graduation by June 30, 1995. Call (203) 444-8501 
for further information or to obtain an application, 


POETRY/PROSE 


Shutesbury residents and local authors Corinne 
McLaughlin and David Gordon, co-authors of 
Builders of the Dawn, will discuss and sign their 
new book, Spiritual Politics: Changing the World 
from the Inside Out, at Food for Thought Books in 
Amherst on Wednesday, July 27:from 7 - 8:30 p.m. For 
more information call Mitch Gaslin at the bookstore at (413) 
253-6432. 

Suzanne Strempek Shea will read and sign her fiction 
debut, Selling the Lite of Heaven, on Saturday, 
August 6 at 2 p.m. at the Jeffery Amherst Bookshop in 
Amherst, Her book takes place in the Polish-Catholic town 
of Chicopee. She is also scheduled to appear on the Today 
TV Show on July 28. Call the bookshop at (413)253-3381 
for more information. 


PERFORMANCES 


Smith College will hold its tenth annual series of evening 
carillon concerts on consecutive Mondays 
beginning July 4. The concerts, free, begin at 7 
p.m.; the best place to sit and listen is the quad- 
rangle in front of the Neilson Library. 

Summer Theater at Mount Holyoke College 
presents Cat on a Hot Tin Roof through July 29 
and The Cemetery Club by van Menchell July 26 
~ 30 at 8 p.m, For tickets and information call 538- 
2406, 

The Porter-Phelps-Huntington Museum's “Perfect 
Spot of Tea” series features Gregory 
Balsewicz, Michael Batura, and Christine Tulis 
July 29; Jim Henry July 30; and Jennifer Sells with 
Danette Bucci August 6. Call 584-4699 for infor- 
mation, 

The Miniature Theater of Chester presents 
the world premiere of The Hollywood Canteen, a 
bittersweet love story which will run July 27 - 30. 
Call 667-8818 for information. 

The Musicorda Road Company will perform 
during the Art a la Carte Program at the 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts on Thursday, July 
28 at 12:15 p.m, Call (413) 733-4214 for informa- 


tion 

“A Mid-Summer Night's Concert: Folk 

Locals & Legends” features area folk musicians with 

special guests Pete Seeger and grandson Tao Rodriguez 

Seeger. The concert, a benefit for Building Our Swords Into 

Plowshares, will be July 30 at 8 p.m, in the auditorium at 

Northfield Mt. Hermon School, Call 773-8301 for informa- 

tion. 

The New Century Theater of Smith College will per- 

form The Search for Intelligent Signs of Life in the Universe 

through July 31. Call 585-3220 for tickets and information, 

The Berkshire Opera Company presents Rossini's The 

Halian Girl in Algiers July 27 and 30 and Britten's The Turn 

of the Screw in August, Call (413) 243-1343 for details. 

Enjoy the a cappella gospel sounds of A Chosen Few, a 

Springfield-based all male group, as part of the 1994 

Wednesday Folk Traditions series at the Porter-Phelps- 

Huntington Museum in Hadley. The concert begins on July 

27 at 7 p.m. and picnicking on the sunken garden grounds 

is welcome beginning at 5 p.m. For more information call 

584-4699. 

The Little Big Band will perform big band music, includ- 
ing Latins and waltzes, in an outdoor concert at the Sterling 
and Francine Clark Art Institute of Williamstown, July 27 at 
6 p.m. Call 458-9545 for information. 

Musicorda, the acclaimed classical music program alfiliat- 
ed with Mt. Holyoke College, will perform in Skinner Court 
of the Village Commons, Thursday, July 28 at 6:30 p.m, 

Join the Northfield Mountain staff for an evening of contempo- 
rary and onginal music, July 30 with Julia Burrough, 
Karen Copeland, and Annie Hassett aboard the 
Quinnetukut Il riverboat. Call 659-3714 for information. 

Linee Peroncell returns to the North Star of Northampton, 
August 7 at 7:30 p.m. Call 589-9409 for information, 

The Stockbridge Cabaret presents the Jim McNeely Trio 
August 1 and Reginald Robinson August 8 at the elegant 
turn-of-the-century DeSisto Estate. Call 298-3072 for infor- 
mation, 

The Wednesday Folk Traditions series at the Porter-Phelps- 
Huntington Museum comes to a close on August 3 with the 
progressive Latin music of Humano with Jorge Arce. 
The concert begins at the museum's sunken garden begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. and picnicking is welcome at 5 p.m. Call 
584-4699 for more information, 

Seiji Ozawa will lead the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in concerts featuring Emanuel Ax and Yo-Yo Ma August 5 
and 7 at Tanglewood. Call (413) 637-5280 for Tanglewood 
information. 

Stanley Park's Sunday Night Concert Series will {ea- 
ture the troubadour singer-songwriter, Dave Mallett, on 
Sunday, August 7, in the sheltered pavilion from 6 - 8 p.m, 
Call 568-9312 for information, 

The Ted Shawn Theatre season, pari of Jacob's Pillow 
Dance Festival, runs through August 27. Call (413) 637. 
1322 for more information. 

The Hampshire Shakespeare Company will perform 
every Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday in June and July at 
the Lord Jeffery Inn in Amherst, The performances — this 
summer, Hamlet and The Tempest — will feature a full bar 
and picnic bulfet. For information call 253-2576. 


ARTEVENTS /EXHIBITS 


The exhibit Beaded Beauties, beaded garments and 
accessories from the 19th and 20th centuries, opens July 
13 at Historic Northampton, Call 584-6011 

Epigee of Northampton js currently hosting two artists’ 
nature exhibits: Lyndsay Tetlow, photographer, and Robin 
Slavin, colored pencil artist. For moreinformation call 584 
6070. 

Wood engravings of Winslow Homer through 
September 11 at the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Call 
739-387 1 for more information. 

Wright Morris: Origin of a Species, a photography 
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exhibit highlighting small-town life in America during the 
1930s — 50s, is on view at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, June 29 - October 16. Call (617) 267-9300 tor 
more information, 

Triptychs, Diptychs, and Single Prints: Recent pho- 
tographs by Carl Chiarenza, July 1 ~ August 21 at the 
Mead Art Museum (413) 542-2321 at Amherst College. 
The exhibit will feature 28 large-format photographs repre- 
senting the artist's work over the past four years. 

Northampton’s Forbes Library Gallery will feature 
two exhibits through July 30: paintings and three-dimen- 
sional works by inmates of the Hampshire County Jail and 
House of Correction, as well as the color photographic 
landscapes of artist Howard Kerger. For more information 
call 586-0489, 

An exhibit of pastel drawings on acrylic wash, Lives of a 
Shell, by Buckland artist Deanie French, will be on 
display at the Nacul Center Gallery in Amherst through 
August 31 

Feeling with Your Eyes, an exhibit of Abstract 
Expressionist style by Pioneer Valley artists, will be on dis- 
play through October 5 at the Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts' Sales and Rental Gallery. Call (413) 739-3871 for 
more inlormation. 

Make Your Own Arrangements, a unique exhibit 
encouraging audience participation, runs through July 31 
at Artspace Gallery in Greenfield, Viewers will be asked to 
arrange art in terms of balancing the c and shapes 
and textures in order to better understand the creative act 
ol making art, Call (413) 772-6811 for more information 

The Worcester Art Museum continues its annual summer film 
festival, “Summer Sleuths,” on four cor tive 
Thursday evenings, August 4; 11, 18, and 25 at 7:30 p.m 
The Museum Calé is open for dinner from 5 - 8 p.m. on 
film dates. Call (508) 799-4406 for more information. 

Sorrows, a collection of Marlene Housner’s works on can 
vas {rom 1992 - 94, will be on display at the Jones Library 
Burnett Gallery through August 5. Call 337-4047 or 545: 
4164 for further information. 

The Western Massachusetts Chapter of Design Industries 
Foundation Fighting AIDS (DIFFA) will present the national 
tour of the Carolyn Jones photography exhibition Living 
"Proof: Courage in the Face of AIDS at \he Holyoke 
Heritage State Park Visitors Center on August 3 ~ 14, For 
information call 533-2426 or 34-1723. 

The Windham Art Gallery of Brattleboro, Vermont, will pre: 
sent an exhibit of the work of ten member artists entitled 
August Art, Creative Heat. Opening August 5 from 5 

7 p.m., the show will run through August 28, Call (802) 
257-1881 for more information. 


lor 


“Changes,” a mixed-media exhibit {eaturing the work 
ol local artists Adam Sloat and Leslie Pratt, will open 
August 5 from 6 - 8 p.m. at the Arispace Gallery in 
Greenfield, It will run through August 27. Call 772-6811 for 


more information 


Touch, Time, Lifting: Recent works by Judith 


Ellen Sandors, uses vibrant colors and flowing forms to 
depict the many facets of life in all its simplicity and cor 
plexity. A reception will be held August 11 from 4-6 p 

at the Baystate Medical Center in Springfield, and the 
exhibit will run from August 5 - October 2.Gall 784-0000 


Asilent candlelight vigil to commemorate the 
atomic blast at Hiroshima will be held in front of 
Northampton’s First Churches, 8:30 - 9:30 p.m., August 6. 
Candles provided 

Geometry in Our World, a participatory exhibit, is fea 
tured at the Springfield Science Museum through August 
7. Call 733-1194 for information and admission tees 

Connections: Mark Tansey, an exhibit highlighting the 
working method and artistic preference of Tansey, runs 
through August 7 at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
Call (617) 267-9300 ext. 448. 

Fleeting Pleasures, an exhibit exploring the variety and 
complexity of 19th-century Japanese Woodblock prints, 
will be on view at the Williams College Museum in 
Williamstown through August 14 

Cowboys, Vaqueros and Buckaroos, a collection of 
Western Americana, will be al the George Walter Vincent 
Smith Art Museum in Springfield through August 28. 

Dally Tours of the Clarks’ collections al Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute in Williamstown are olfered 
through August 31 (except Mondays.) The tours begin at 
3.p.m. and are free to the public. Call (413) 458-9545 for 
more information, 

The Rose Garden, an installation of imagery from the 
mass media commemorating Pete Rose's career, runs 
through September 9 at the Holyoke Community College 
Art Gallery. Call (413) 538-7000 for more information. 

Ferrin Gallery, at Pinch Pottery in Northampton, features 
Garden Paradise, a group show of work in all media for 
the gardener, through August 28. Call 586-4509 for more 


information. 

August exhibitions at the Worcester Historical 
Museum include Confederate Civil War Memorabilia 
Wind and Brass Instruments, 200 Years of Worcester 
Medicine, and The Work of Emily Burlking Waite 
Manchester. For information call (508) 753-8278. 

Saints and Friends teatures 18 full-length portraits by 
Pittsfield native Jain Tarnower. The exhibit is on view 
through September 11 at the Berkshire Museum (413) 
443-7171 in Pittsfield. 

For a complete listing of events for children and 
adults at the Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, call 443- 
7171 


EVENTS 


Dinner Theater at the Mansion returns to Stockbridge 
Cabaret at the DeSisto Estate in Stockbridge on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday evenings through September 
1. On July 26 - 28 and August 2 - 4, “A Gershwin 
Rhapsody” will be featured. Beginning with hors d'oeu: 
yres at 6:30 p.m. and an elegant outdoor cast reception, 
the event continues with a four-course gourmet meal and a 
full evening of musical comedy. Call (413) 298-4032 for 
reservations. 

The Seventh Annual Honor Court Auction, spon. 
sored by the Downtown Business Association of 
Northampton and featuring items from area businesses 
will be held on Thursday, July 28 at 6 p.m., with a preview 
from 4 - 6 p.m. For more information call 586-7400. 

Sidewalk Sale Days for Northampton Businesses 
will take place from Thursday, July 28 - Sunday, July 31 

jay features a pancake breaklast on Gothic Street, 
the Honor Court Auction, Arts in the Park and afternoon 
entertainment, and face painting for kids. Friday features 
breakfast and lunch from local markets, delis, and restau 
rants, Saturday features a children’s train ride and other 
events, Sale Days end on Sunday with a Family Ice Cream 
Event in Pulaski Park and a band concert. For times and 
other information call the Chamber at 584-1900. 

The Northampton Center for the Arts presents “Arts In the 
Park” on Thursday, July 28 from 5 ~ 7 p.m. in downtown 
Northampton’s Pulaski Park, Featured performers are the 
Biack Rebels, an Amherst-based reggae band, and Oriki 
Artist Ensemble, a Northampton-bé African dancing 
and drumming group, For more ation on Arts in the 
Park and other Cent 

Stockbridge Cabaret presents e' 
and fun at the DeSisto Estate in Stockbridge every 
Friday and Saturday evening. On July 29 and 30, Black 
Tie, the award winning Jazz/Rhythm and Blues group, 
returns to the Cabaret for its fifth consecutive year 
Dinner/show ing is at m. both evenings. A 

Saturday late show with snacks will begin at approximately 
11 p.m. For information and reservations call (413) 298 
4032. 

The Coco Bean Café in Worcester presenis The 
Boneshakers on July 28 and Jill Stein and Ken 
Selcer on July 29. For further information about the calé's 
events and performances call (508) 792-28 

Bring your household items to a giant tag sale to 
benefit 35 children from area low-income hous- 
ing projects on the Amherst town common on 

July 30, The event is sponsored by Amherst Write 
Artists Institute, and anyone is invited to bring household 
items to the common to sell. All proceeds will go directly to 
pay for camp fees for the children. For more information 
call 253-7764. 

Summer Wine-Tasting Dinner at the Deerfield Inn 
featuring an “Australian Theme Dinner,” on Sunday, July 
31. Hors d'oauvres are served at 5:30 and dinner begins 
at 6 p.m. For reservations call the Inn at 1-800-926-3865, 

Jazz planist Jim McNeely will perform at 
Stockbridge Cabaret’s Monday Night Music 
Series on August 1. Guests will enjoy an elegant buffet 
supper on the lawn of Stockbridge’s DeSisto Estate at 7 
p.m., followed by McNeely’s performance in the Main Hall 
at 8 p.m. For reservations call (413) 298-4032 

Margaret Whiting performs at the Stockbridge 
Cabaret at the DeSisto Estate in Stockbridge on 
Friday, August 5 and Saturday, August 6. The evening 
begins with dinner at 7 p.m. followed by an 8:30 p.m. 
show, with a late show/snack al 11 p.m. on Saturday. For 
reservations call (413) 298-4032, 

The Early American Family Arts Festival wil feature 
the practical and decorative arts of the 18th century, as 
well as storytelling, hands-on activities, and demonstra- 
tions. It's a fun-filled day for all ages. It will be held at the 
Fitchburg Art Museum on Sunday August 7, from 11 a.m. - 
5 p.m, Call (508) 345-4207 for additional information. 

Ragtime pianist Reginald Robinson performs al the 


COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


Stockbridge Cabaret's Monday Night Music Series on 
August 8. Buffet dinner on the lawn of Stockbridge's 
DeSisto Estate begins at 7 p.m. and the show starts at 8 
p.m. For reservations call (413) 298-4032 

The 4th Annual Taste of Northampton, a four-day 
outdoor food festival featuring menu samples trom more 
than 40 Northampton restaurants, will take place August 
11 = 13 from 11 a.m. - 10 p.m., and August 14 from 11 
a.m. -6 p.m, at the Armory Street parking lot behind 
Thornes Marketplace. For more information call 586-5366. 

The 4th Annual Rock and Reggae for the 
Homeless, to raise money and awareness about home: 
less issues, will take place at the Butternut Ski Area in 
Great Barrington, Mass. on Saturday, August 13 from 1-8 
p.m. Funds raised will directly support homeless children 
seeking emergency assistance through the American Red 
Cross. Tickets are $10 and are available at White Night 
Records in Great Barrington, For more information on the 
concert, or if you would like to volunteer, contact Michael 
Saporito at (413) 274-6584, 

The 10th Anniversary Party of Celebrate Holyoke, 
the annual multicultural music and food festival, will be 
held at Holyoke Heritage State Park from Thursday 
evening, August 25 through Sunday evening, August 28. 
Twenty area restaurants will offer tastes of house special: 
ties, ethnic dishes, and tasty desserts and wine, alongside 
a wide and continuous variety of musical entertainment. 
For more information contact Greater Holyoke, Inc. at 
(413) 536-4611 

Come out to the Amherst Common for a free 
evening of family entertainment every Wednesday 
night, sponsored by Rack-A-Disc Entertainment, Amherst 
Leisure Services, Pepsi-Cola, and WHMP 99.3, The weekly 
event features live musical entertainment at sunset and a 
feature movie at dusk. Admission is free and refreshments 
are available 

A Pertect Spot of Tea, an afternoon of tea, conversation, 
and lively music at the Porter-Phelps-Huntington house in 
Hadley, every Saturday afternoon through August 27 at 2:30 
p.m. and 3:30 p.m. Call 584-4699 for more information. 

The New England Film and Video Festival will 

a two-day festival at Smith 

's Sage Hall on September 23 and 24, to benefit 

1m) Massachusetts Chapter of DIFFA, the Design 

Industries Foundation Fighting AIDS. 25 award-winning 

films and videos made by independent artists will be 

shown in five different screenings over the two d: 

ay 6 aNd Subjec 

y, expenment and dramati 
more information call (413) 545-2560 or (413) 533-2426. 

WFCR, Public Radio for Western New England, presents 
Vintage Vinyl IV: The Used Record Sale on 


October 15 and 16 on herst Town Common. The 


turing a di 
document 


f rock, falk, jazz, 
bi | at $2 a disc. To 
d nore event information 


call WFCR at 54! 
WFCR 88.5 FM w 
Salurdays a! 


WFCF 


scast Lyric Opera of Chicago 


ast Club Del Sol, an hour-long 
( urday nights at midnight 
WFCR 88.5 FM is currently broadcasting Concerts from 
the Library of Congress, Monday 
Join Click and Clack as they chat about cars in WFCR's Car 
Talk at 4 p.m. on Sundays. 


CHILDREN/ YOUTH 


The Springfield Library and Museums Association presents 
Memorles of a Chinese Grandmother with 
Judith O’Ha ind the You and Me Puppets, on 
July 27 at 6:30 p.m. Workshop starts at 4:45 p.m. for chil 
dren in grades 4 - 6. Call (413) 739-3871 

Amherst Leisure Services presents The Princess and 
The Pea, Snow White, and Little Red Riding 
Hood, performed by nationally acclaimed Perry Alley 
Puppets, on July 29 at 10 a.m. at the Mill River Pool. 
Admission is $5 or $4 in advance. Tickets can be pur. 
chased at Lots for Littles and Amherst Leisure Services in 
Amherst, Fleet Bank in Amherst Center, Small Change in 
Belchertown, and The Mulberry Tree in Northampton. Call 
256-4065 for details. 

Carol Freeborn and Her Magic Story Cape wil tell 
stories for children of all ages in the Courtyard in front of 
The Odyssey Bookshop in The Village Commons, South 
Hadley, on Saturday, July 30 at 11 a.m. Freeborn’s stories 
come alive with her use of puppets and flannel board fig 
ures who dwell in her magic cape. For further information 
call 532-3600, 

The Springfield Science Museum will host an evening 
pizza party and science workshop for families 


on Sunday, August 14 from 4:30 - 7:30 p.m. Parents and 
children (age 5 - 12) will explore the amazing properties of 


water, play mind-bending games, see a mystifying show, 
and learn a variety of magic tricks. Registration deadline is 
July 31, Call 733-1194 for registration or more information. 

Children age 5 ~ 10 are invited to participate in an Arts Day 
Camp at The Children's Museum In Holyoke 
Sessions will run for four consecutive weeks, Monday 
through Friday from 8:30 a.m, ~ 5 p.m. beginning Monday 
July 18, with full day and half-day options. For more infor- 
mation call 536-7048. 

Springfield City Library will offer a summer reading pro- 
gram for children of all ages through August 5. For 
more information call (413) 739-3871 

Mount Holyoke’s Summer Theatre presents “The 
Jungle Book,” the story of a young boy brought up by 
wolves, August 3-6 at 10 a.m. For ticket information call 
the box office at 538-2632. 

Youth Painting I, a class for youth who are familiar with 
paint but would like to learn more about the medium ina 
fun environment, will be offered at The Canal Gallery in 
Holyoke August 8 ~ 12 from 10 a.m, to noon. Call 534- 
4063 for more information. 

Amherst Leisure Services presents Aladdin and His 
Magic Lamp with the Gerwick Puppets on August 12 at 
10 a.m. at the Amherst High School Lawn, Admission is $5 
or $4 pre-sale. See above listing for ticket information, Call 
256-4065 for details 

Family Fun Days at the Springfield Science 
Museum, where parents and children participate in a 
variety of hands-on workshops and learn how to make 
home toys, will take place on Friday, August 11 and 
Saturday, August 12 from 1-4 p.m, For more information 
please call the Science Museum at 733-1194 

Families are invited to solve a “Mystery at the Museum” 
during a sleepover at the Springfield Science Museum 
from 6 p.m, on Saturday, August 20 to 9 a.m, on Sunday, 
August 21. Participants will decipher coded messages, 
invisible writing, and other evidence at the scene of a 

crime,” as well as enjoy a planetarium show and pizza 
party in the evening. For children ages 5 ~ 12. Register 
before August 6 by calling 733-1194 

Boston's Museum of Fine Arts offers Youth Group 
Visits and guided tours 2pointment. For brochure 
and reservations call (617) 267-9300 ext. 310, Monday 
Thursday from 9 a.m. = 4 p.m, 

A variety of activity-oriented summer cl for children are 
offered on a weekly basis (Tuesday ~ Friday) at the 
Springfield Sclence Museum. The cos! of each 

‘ourse is $40 for members and $46 for non-members, For 
course descriptions and registration, call (413) 733-1194 

The Leverett Cralts.and Arts Center will feature its 
Dreamcatcher Summer Day Camp (or children ages 
6 - 11, The camp runs in weeklong se: through 
August 26. For more information call (413) 548-9070, 

Call the Children’s Room (739-387 1) at the Springfield City 
Library for dates and times of story hour for children. 


Pottery Class for children meets Thursdays trom 3:30 
p.m, at the Leverett Crafts and Arts Center. Call Donna 
at 259-1505, Ongoing enrollment 
The Hampshire Regional YMCA (584-7086) is taking 
ragistration for fall youth program 


Whizbang Theater Arts Programs is providing acting 
training for young people ages 8 ~ 18 at the Munson 
Library in South Amherst. Call 367-2658. 

The Bright Beginnings Nursery School al the 
Hampshire regional YMCA has afternoon spaces available 
beginning in September. For enrolment details contact 
Holly Martineau, director of the YMCA, at 584-7086, 

The Springfield Library and Museum Association (733-1194) 
is offenng a variety of science courses /or children 
at four neighborhood branches. The fee is $10 per course 
and pre-registration is required. 

Summer Art Classes at The George Walter Vincent 
Smith art Museum in Springfield. For course descriptions 
and registration call the Museum at (413) 733-4214 

On the last Saturday of each month at Cushman Hill 
Children's Center in Amherst, the Children’s Music 
Network holds a Song Swap from 2 - 4 p.m, Children 
can bring song sheets, tape recorders, blank tapes, and 
snacks to share. Call (413) 256-1380 (Hampshire County) 
or (413) 625-2355 (Franklin County) for more information 

The Leverett Crafts and Arts Center will hold a sum- 
mer camp for children ages 6 ~ 11. Each one-week ses- 
sion offers children the chance to participate in outdoor 
programs and in-depth art projects. Call 548-9070 for 
dates and times, 

Cool off with fee Cream Sunday. Get free ice cream and 
learn how it's made every Sunday at the Children’s 
Museum in Boston, Call (413) 426-6500 for more informa- 
tion. * 
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in the Studio/|heatre 
July 28-31 


performing in Sax House 


in the TED SHAWN THEATRE 
August 2-6 


JacobsPillow 


The Pat Graney Company 


with The Billy Tipton Memorial Saxophone Quartet 


Bill T. Jones/Amie Zane Dance Company 


* ..probing, passionate social commentary...” 


413-243-0745 


Jacob's Pillow is located in the town of Becket. 
Exit 2 off the Mass Pike, 8 miles east on Route 20. 


Call today 
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586° 7070 


7 Days: OPEN EARLY, CLOSE LATE 


down the hill from city hall, across the street from Peter Pan 


LOCALLY OWNED, WE HAVE THE BEST QUALITY, THE QUICKEST TURN 
AROUND AND THE MOST COMPETITIVE PRICING. 
COME AND EXPERIENCE PARADISE. 


Come S@@ the 


difference on our 
new 
laser printer 


(& it can handle 
11 x 17 sheets) 


J P & FENN Present 


Michel le Shocked 


The 
”Kind Hearted 
Woman” Tour 

with members 
of Hothouse 
Flowers 


FRI AUG § 
8PM 


Academy 


ORTHAMPTON 
BOX OFFICE 
150 MAIN ST. 
413-586-8686 

800-THE-TICK 


AMHERST ARTISTS MARKET 


Every Saturday from 9am to 2 pm in 
Downtown Amherst next to The 
Farmer’s Market. 


For more information call: 


253-0700 


Picture 
Framing 


¢ Custom 
Mirrors 


Since 1944 
FESTIV 584-3707 
6 Service Center 
Northampton, MA 


LAGERS * STOUTS * 

PORTERS * BITTERS * 
PILSNERS * BOCKS * 
WHEATS * AMBERS 


Over 30 Varieties 


Blue Note 


Summer Jazz j 
Concert Series Guitars 
Every Thursday ROUT) Ese 
Quality 
Guitars 
OUTDOOR Amps 


DINING 
on our new patio 
Open nightly til 
Midnight 


TO EAST PLEASANT AMHERST 


Used & Vintage 


28 Center St 
Northampton MA 


Two doors away from the famous 
Iron Horse Music Hall 


585°8447 


Custom Roasting 
Only The Finest 
Specialty Coffees 


ladigo 


ew Wholesale = Mail Order 


coffee roasters 


Indigo Coffee Roasters, Inc. * Northampton, MA # 1-800-447-5450 = 413-586-4537 
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Emetional Fitness 


by Tom Raymond, MSW 


Dear Tom, 

My partner and I have a solid, fulfilling 
relationship. However, to be perfectly hon- 
est, I can’t stand his family. They represent 
the polar opposite of everything I believe in. 
While my partner insists that his philosophies 
are self-created, I can’t help but think he will 
eventually show some of the characteristics 
he grew up with. Is that possible? 

— Family Tree 


hen your partner tells you 

that his philosophies are self- 

created, what he means is that 

he has drawn from a wider 

pool of influences than his immediate fam- 
ily. This is actually inevitable in a society 
like ours, where information is everywhere 
and competing perspectives overshadow 
even the most domineering parental figures. 
The simple fact is that the more influ- 
ences a child is exposed to, the greater the 
chances s/he will develop a perspective of 
his or her own. Parents are actually minor- 
ity members of a community that raises 


up about the whales. 

Or let’s say this father was the type who 
was proud that his wife did not work, but 
was always complaining about her house- 
keeping. While the son may be supportive 
of his own wife’s career, it would not sur- 
prise me to find him somewhat demand- 
ing around the house as well. 

What we are talking about here is the dif- 
ference between speech and philosophy. 
Children do not usually think like their par- 
ents, but they often speak like them. I used 
to hate it when my father would admonish 
my brothers and me to “stop acting like 
morons” when he thought we were doing 
something stupid. My philosophy of par- 
enting is quite different from my father’s, 
but when my daughter parked her bike 
behind my car, I heard myself barking out 
that same command. 

It is probably no accident that during 
stressful situations — fighting with a spouse 
or disciplining children — the language of 
our parents becomes our own. When under 
pressure, we do what we know best, and 
often this is whatever has been done to us. 


Children do not usually think like 
their parents, 
but they often speak like them. 


their children. In your case, this would seem 
to be good news, since it is not only likely 
that your partner’s philosophies do differ 
from his parents’ — it would be unusual if 
they did not. So what’s the rub? 

The rub is this: although people’s needs, 
desires, and abilities are as unique as their 
fingerprints, their styles of interaction are 
often shaped by those with whom they have 
spent the most time. 

Let’s take a subject like politics. Imagine 
a father who is rather conservative — a 
dyed-in-the-wool, country-club-joining, 
blue-blazer-wearing, “Nuke the Koreans” 
Republican, for instance. Then imagine the 
kind of son who has spent a few days in jail 
after attempting to close a nuclear power 
plant or save a pod of whales. Even allow- 
ing for a tendency to become more con- 
servative with age, this son is not going to 
become an Ollie North supporter — ever. 

However, if this father is the kind of polit- 
ical pontificator whose idea of a conversa- 
tion sounds more like a State of the Union 
Address, we might expect to hear some- 
thing similar from the son who gets worked 


Framing 


Since 
1944 


984-3707 


6 Service Center 
Northampton, MA 


This is one of the reasons that parents who 
swore they would never raise a hand to their 
children sometimes find themselves repeat- 
ing the abuse they themselves endured. 

So what can you do? My suggestion is to 
come up with a list of the things your poten- 
tial in-laws do that frighten you. If your list 
is mainly attitudes and ideas, then I doubt 
you'll have to worry about them suddenly 
showing up in your partner. 

However, if your list is full of things they 
say to one another, then I'd start listening 
more closely to what your partner says and 
how he saysit. If there’s going to be a prob- 
lem, you'll know soon enough. The good 
news is that if he hasn’t started talking like 
his parents by now, chances are he’s not 
going to. In fact, if you’re the person he’s 
spending most of his time with, he'll prob- 
ably start sounding more and more like you! 


Tom Raymond, MSW, is a psychotherapist 
with a private practice in Northfield, 
Massachusetts. Direct your questions to: 
Emotional Fitness, Optimist Publications, 13 
Old South Street, Northampton, MA 01060. * 
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HEALTH & FITNESS 


FARMSTEAD 
INSTEAD 


A growing demand for large quantities of cheese combined with 
the advent of large dairy cooperatives almost made farmstead 
cheese a thing of the past. During the 1980's, however, the United 
States saw a resurgence of this cottage industry. 

With farmsteading, the entire process of making cheese 
begins and ends at the cheese producer's farm. Rather than 
making cheese from milk purchased from a milk broker, the 
cheese producer utilizes milk from his/her own animals. The 
quality of herd management and sanitation can be closely moni- 
tored and the excellence of the cheese can be assured. The 
result is hand-crafted cheese offering unparalleled quality. 

Purchasing farmstead cheese helps to support small farms in 
New England. 


Summer Frittata with Chevere 


Recipe #6 


In Italy, practical cooks combine garden-fresh vegetables 
with sun-soaked herbs, free-range eggs and bits of cheese 
to create a simple yet sublime meal called a frittata. 
Frittatas are airy and tender and make great light and 
light- hearted summer meals. They can be served warm or 
at room temperature and are well matched with a crisp 
green salad and toasted Bread and Circus Pesto Bread. 


2 Thsps. extra virgin olive oil 
6 scallions, roots and woody 


parts of stems removed, 
roughly chopped 


2 cloves garlic, minced 


1 red pepper, cored, seeded 


and diced 


1 medium summer squash, Pre-heat oven to 400° 


1. Heat olive oil in a 10”-12” cast iron skillet (or a skillet 
that can go in an oven). Add garlic and scallions and sauté, 
over medium heat, stirring frequently, for 5 minutes. Add 
salt, zucchini, summer squash, red pepper and tomato and 
sauté until vegetables are tender, 5-10 minutes (if there's a 
lot of liquid left from the tomatoes, turn heat to high until 
most of it evaporates). 

2. Ina large bowl add fresh herbs,eggs, milk and pepper. 
Mix eggs with a fork just enough to break the yolks and 
blend. Ada to skillet, shake to mix eggs with vegetables 
and cook for two minutes, long enough to let bottom 
“set”. Crumble goat cheese over egg mixture and place 
in oven and bake for 15-20 minutes, until mixture is 
completely set, eggs are golden and cheese is bubbly. 

3. Remove from oven and serve. Alternately, frittatas 
can be served later at room temperature. 


cut into thin half moons 

1 medium zucchini, cut into 
1/4 inch dice 

1 tomato, rough chopped 
1/4 tsp. sea salt 

3Tbsps, fresh herbs (use any 
combination of dill, thyme, 
rosemary, basil) chopped 

1 dozen Bread and Circus 
Extra Large Eggs 

1/4 cup milk 


1/8 tsp. freshly ground pepper 
Slassic White Disc 
Chevre (goat cheese) 


40z, Capri 


Bread & cus 586*9932 


Kevin Decoteau, Cheese Buyer 
A world of possibilities 
*Olive Antipasto * Fresh- 
Grated Parmesan Cheese 
* Fresh mozzarella * Local and 
Imported Cheese 


Bread & Circus 
Cheese Department 


Rte 9 Hadley 586-9932 


LITERARY OPTIMIST 


1986 Newbery Medal for Sarah, Plain and Tall. The following is 
an excerpt from her latest book, Baby, recently published by 
Delacorte Press. 
MacLachlan lives in Williamsburg, Mass., with her husband, a psy- 
chologist. They have three grown children. 


Pes: MacLachlan, celebrated children’s book author, won the 


The memory is this: a blue blanket in a basket that pricks her bare legs, 
and the world turning over as she tumbles out. A flash of trees, sky, clouds, 
and the hard driveway of dirt and gravel. Then she is lifted up and up and 
held tight. Kind faces, she remembers, but that might be the later memory 
of her imagination, Still, when the memory comes, sometimes many times 
a night and in the day, the arms that hold her are always safe. 


CHAPTER 1 

In the evening my father danced. All day long he was quiet and stubborn, the editor 
of the island newspaper. But in the evenings he danced. 

Lalo Baldelli and I sat on the porch swing, clapping our hands over our ears when the 
six o'clock ferry whistle blew, and inside, as always, my father began to tap-dance on the 
coffee table. It was a low, tiled table, blue and green Italian marble. My father loved the 
sound of his taps on the tiles. He danced every evening before dinner, after his six crack- 
ers (Ritz) with cheddar cheese (extra sharp), between the first glass of whisky that made 
him happy and the second that made him sad. He always began slowly with “Me and 
My Shadow,” then “East Side, West Side,” working up to Lalo‘s favorite, “I Got Rhythm.” 
Wherever he was, Lalo would come to our house before dinner so he wouldn’t miss my 
father’s wild and breathless “I Got Rhythm” that finished with a flourish, hands stretched 
out as if playing to a large audience. Lalo was the only one who applauded, except later, 
of course, when Sophie did. 

There was a rhythm to the rest of my family too. When my father began to dance my 
mother would come out of her studio, covered with paint if her work was not going well; 
and Grandma Byrd would come up from her afternoon nap, her hair untouched by 
sleep. 

Today my mother came out onto the porch, carrying a silver bowl that held batter for 
a cake that would never be baked. She carried spoons for Lalo and me, and the large 
wooden one for herself. 

“You'll like this, Larkin,” she said to me, handing me a spoon. 

“What kind?” asked Lalo, peering into the bowl. 

“Spice,” said Mama. 

“That’s much better before it’s baked,” said Lalo. 

Mama smiled at him. 

“You bet,” she said, taking a huge spoonful, then handing us the bowl. 

Mama was covered with flecks and smears of paint, and I could tell by the colors what 
she was working on. The island. Blue for the water of the island ponds and the sky and 
the sea; green for the hills — light green for the meadows and fields, dark for the stands 
of spruce. Mama was a walking landscape. That meant trouble, more paint on Mama 
than on canvas. That meant she was restless. Mama saw me looking at her clothes. 

“I can’t concentrate,” she said, her voice flat and unhappy. 

The porch window behind me opened. 

“Are you eating batter?” Byrd asked. 

“Spice,” said Mama and Lalo at the same time. 

The window closed, and we heard Byrd slide open the mahogany pocket doors to her 
room. She appeared on the porch with her own spoon. 

Lalo offered her his seat. 

“My dear,” she murmured, and sat, holding up her hand in what Mama called her 
queen’s wave. 

Byrd grew up in a grand house with pillars and many porches, and could have been 
a queen. She was seventy years old with white hair piled on her head, and rows of neck 
wrinkles like necklaces. 

Byrd said often that she was pleased to have all her faculties. Once, though, after an 
island party and some punch, she called them facilities, and some townspeople still 
believed that she had many bathrooms in the house and that she loved them all. Lately 
she had discovered fancy stockings. Today they were black with jewels that sparkled as 
she moved. The jewels worked like little prisms tassing light around, causing spots to 
tremble on the porch ceiling. 
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- Websters Unabridged Dictionary orig $1995 sale $4.98 
- Legends Lies & Myths of American History $1595 $3.98 
+ Quirky Quotations $18-00 $2.98 
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“Great socks,” said Lalo, making Byrd laugh. 

“Stockings, Lalo,” she corrected him. “One day you may live offisland, you know, and 
you'll see things you never dreamed of. Including patterned stockings.” 

Lalo looked at Byrd, horrified, his spoon halfway to his mouth. 

“Not me,” he said, “I'll never leave this island. Everything is here.” 

Mama smiled wistfully. 

“Almost everything,” said Byrd. She sighed. “But I do miss —” She stopped sudden- 
ly, and I looked at her, waiting for her to say what I knew she missed. What J missed. 

Mama turned to look at her, too, her eyes sharp and sad at the same time. Then Mama’s 
expression changed as she looked up at Papa, who stood at the doorway, his face all 
flushed from tap-dancing. 

“What?” asked Papa, out of breath. “What do you miss?” 

“Something,” said Byrd lightly, her tone changing. “I don’t know just what, but I miss 
something.” 

“I know,” said Mama. 
then?” 

“We get the island back,” Papa said, “and everything will be quiet and peaceful and 
all ours.” 

“Excitement,” said Byrd suddenly, her face bright with memory. “We need something 
new and exciting to happen.” 

“Like dinner?” suggested Papa. 

“Qh!” Mama jumped up so quickly that the porch swing almost toppled Byrd. “The 
pot roast is done. Here.” She gave the batter bowl to Papa. 

“What is this?” he asked, sampling it. 

“That was dessert, dear heart,” said Byrd. She got up very slowly. Then, with a quick 
smile and a sudden shake of herself, like a wren, she went inside. 

“Such excitement,” said Papa softly. Then he looked at us. “This is enough excite- 
ment.” There was a pause. “Isn’t it?” he added, asking himself the question. 

Weate dinner as the sun set; candles on the table, the dinner a yearly celebration that 
tomorrow the island visitors would leave. The seasons on our island rose and fell in a 
rhythm like the rise and fall of the tides. Autumn was ours with quick colors, leaves fly- 
ing until they were gone and we could see the shape of the island. The land rose and fell, 
too, from the north point where the lighthouse stood, curving down into valleys like 
hands holding pond water. 

Soon winter would come, th®winds shaking the windows of the house, the sea black. 
Herring gulls would sit out of the wind on our porch, watching for spring that would 
come so fast and cold, we would hardly know it was there. Then summer, visitors would 
come off the ferry again, flooding us, the air heavy with their voices. And again, at sum- 
mer’s end they would be gone like the tide, leaving behind small signs of themselves: a 
child’s pail with a broken handle, a tiny white sock by the water’s edge. Bits and pieces 
of them left like good-byes. 

Suddenly, as we ate, a gull flew low over the house, its crazy shriek startling us. We 
looked up, then at each other. Nervous looks and laughter. But there was nothing to be 
nervous about on that day. 

It was the next day, after the last ferry took the summer people away, that it happened. 


CHAPTER 2 

Puffs of wind came off the water, sending Lalo‘s hat flying down the beach. He ran 
after it, small sprays of sand sent up by his feet. A kite whirled and dipped, suddenly 
plunging into the water. There was a group sigh behind us, summer tourists on the porch 
of Lalo’s parents’ hotel. They stood like birds on a line, their bags all packed, faces red, 
noses peeling from summer sun. Summer’s end. 

“Lalo!” Mr. Baldelli called from the porch, and we ran up to carry bags to the hotel 
truck, hoping for tips. 

“My umbrella, don’t forget, Larkin,” called Mrs. Bloom. Mrs. Bloom came every sum- 
mer, bringing her beach umbrella, her chair, and her little hairy dog whose full name 
was Craig Walter. I took the yellow umbrella from Mrs. Bloom. In her arms Craig bared 
his teeth at me. 

The Willoughbys clutched handfuls of wildflowers, almost gone by. Their children 
lugged suitcases of rocks, dead horseshoe crabs, and sea urchins that would crumble 
before they got home. 

Lalo and I sat on the back of the truck for the short ride along the beach road to the 
dock. We passed people on bicycles, their baskets filled. We passed parents walking with 
children, babies in backpacks, dogs loping nose to the ground behind them. 


“I’m restless. Tomorrow the last summer ferry leaves. And 
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#7 1986 Newbery Medal for Sarah, Plain and Tall. The following is 
. an excerpt from her latest book, Baby, recently published by 
Delacorte Press. 
MacLachlan lives in Williamsburg, Mass., with her husband, a psy- 
chologist. They have three grown children. 


Pi: MacLachlan, celebrated children’s book author, won the 


The memory is this: a blue blanket in a basket that pricks her bare legs, 
and the world turning over as she tumbles out. A flash of trees, sky, clouds, 
and the hard driveway of dirt and gravel. Then she is lifted up and up and 
held tight. Kind faces, she remembers, but that might be the later memory 
of her imagination. Still, when the memory comes, sometimes many times 
a night and in the day, the arms that hold her are always safe. 


CHAPTER 1 

In the evening my father danced. All day long he was quiet and stubborn, the editor 
of the island newspaper. But in the evenings he danced. 

Lalo Baldelli and I sat on the porch swing, clapping our hands over our ears when the 
six o'clock ferry whistle blew, and inside, as always, my father began to tap-dance on the 
coffee table. It was a low, tiled table, blue and green Italian marble. My father loved the 
sound of his taps on the tiles. He danced every evening before dinner, after his six crack- 
ers (Ritz) with cheddar cheese (extra sharp), between the first glass of whisky that made 
him happy and the second that made him sad. He always began slowly with “Me and 
My Shadow,” then “East Side, West Side,” working up to Lalo‘s favorite, “I Got Rhythm.” 
Wherever he was, Lalo would come to our house before dinner so he wouldn’t miss my 
father’s wild and breathless “I Got Rhythm” that finished with a flourish, hands stretched 
out as if playing to a large audience. Lalo was the only one who applauded, except later, 
of course, when Sophie did. 

There was a rhythm to the rest of my family too. When my father began to dance my 
mother would come out of her studio, covered with paint if her work was not going well; 
and Grandma Byrd would come up from her afternoon nap, her hair untouched by 
sleep. 

Today my mother came out onto the porch, carrying a silver bow! that held batter for 
a cake that would never be baked. She carried spoons for Lalo and me, and the large 
wooden one for herself. 

“You'll like this, Larkin,” she said to me, handing me a spoon. 

“What kind?” asked Lalo, peering into the bowl. 

“Spice,” said Mama. 

“That's much better before it’s baked,” said Lalo. 

Mama smiled at him. 

“You bet,” she said, taking a huge spoonful, then handing us the bowl. 

Mama was covered with flecks and smears of paint, and I could tell by the colors what 
she was working on. The island. Blue for the water of the island ponds and the sky and 
the sea; green for the hills — light green for the meadows and fields, dark for the stands 
of spruce. Mama was a walking landscape. That meant trouble, more paint on Mama 
than on canvas. That meant she was restless. Mama saw me looking at her clothes. 

“I can’t concentrate,” she said, her voice flat and unhappy. 

The porch window behind me opened. 

“Are you eating batter?” Byrd asked. 

“Spice,” said Mama and Lalo at the same time. 

The window closed, and we heard Byrd slide open the mahogany pocket doors to her 
room. She appeared on the porch with her own spoon, 

Lalo offered her his seat. 

“My dear,” she murmured, and sat, holding up her hand in what Mama called her 
queen’s wave. E 

Byrd grew up in a grand house with pillars and many porches, and could have been 
a queen, She was seventy years old with white hair piled on her head, and rows of neck 
wrinkles like necklaces. 

Byrd said often that she was pleased to have all her faculties. Once, though, after an 
island party and some punch, she called them facilities, and some townspeople still 
believed that she had many bathrooms in the house and that she loved them all. Lately 
she had discovered fancy stockings. Today they were black with jewels that sparkled as 
she moved. The jewels worked like little prisms, tossing light around, causing spots to 
tremble on the porch ceiling. 
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“Great socks,” said Lalo, making Byrd laugh. 

“Stockings, Lalo,” she corrected him. “One day you may live off island, you know, and 
you'll see things you never dreamed of. Including patterned stockings.” 

Lalo looked at Byrd, horrified, his spoon halfway to his mouth, 

“Not me,” he said, “I'll never leave this island. Everything is here.” 

Mama smiled wistfully. 

“Almost everything,” said Byrd. She sighed. “But I do miss —” She stopped sudden- 
ly, and I looked at her, waiting for her to say what I knew she missed. What J missed. 

Mama turned to look at her, too, her eyes sharp and sad at the same time. Then Mama’s 
expression changed as she looked up at Papa, who stood at the doorway, his face all 
flushed from tap-dancing. 

“What?” asked Papa, out of breath. “What do you miss?” 

“Something,” said Byrd lightly, her tone changing. “I don’t know just what, but I miss 
something.” 

“I know,” said Mama. “I’m restless. Tomorrow the last summer ferry leaves. And 
then?” 

“We get the island back,” Papa said, “and everything will be quiet and peaceful and 
all ours.” 

“Excitement,” said Byrd suddenly, her face bright with memory. “We need something 
new and exciting to happen.” 

“Like dinner?” suggested Papa. 

“Oh!” Mama jumped up so quickly that the porch swing almost toppled Byrd. “The 
pot roast is done. Here.” She gave the batter bowl to Papa. 

“What is this?” he asked, sampling it. 

“That was dessert, dear heart,” said Byrd. She got up very slowly. Then, with a quick 
smile and a sudden shake of herself, like a wren, she went inside. 

“Such excitement,” said Papa softly. Then he looked at us. “This is enough excite- 
ment.” There was a pause. “Isn’t it?” he added, asking himself the question. 

We ate dinner as the sun set; candles on the table, the dinner a yearly celebration that 
tomorrow the island visitors would leave. The seasons on our island rose and fell in a 
rhythm like the rise and fall of the tides. Autumn was ours with quick colors, leaves fly- 
ing until they were gone and we could see the shape of the island. The land rose and fell, 
too, from the north point where the lighthouse stood, curving down into valleys like 
hands holding pond water. 

Soon winter would come, the winds shaking the windows of the house, the sea black. 
Herring gulls would sit out of the wind on our porch, watching for spring that would 
come so fast and cold, we would hardly know it was there. Then summer, visitors would 
come off the ferry again, flooding us, the air heavy with their voices. And again, at sum- 
mer’s end they would be gone like the tide, leaving behind small signs of themselves: a 
child’s pail with a broken handle, a tiny white sock by the water's edge. Bits and pieces 
of them left like good-byes. 

Suddenly, as we ate, a gull flew low over the house, its crazy shriek startling us. We 
looked up, then at each other. Nervous looks and laughter. But there was nothing to be 
nervous about on that day. 

It was the next day, after the last ferry took the summer people away, that it happened. 


CHAPTER 2 

Puffs of wind came off the water, sending Lalo‘s hat flying down the beach. He ran 
after it, small sprays of sand sent up by his feet. A kite whirled and dipped, suddenly 
plunging into the water. There was a group sigh behind us, summer tourists on the porch 
of Lalo’s parents’ hotel. They stood like birds on a line, their bags all packed, faces red, 
noses peeling from summer sun. Summer’s end. 

“Lalo!” Mr. Baldelli called from the porch, and we ran up to carry bags to the hotel 
truck, hoping for tips. 

“My umbrella, don’t forget, Larkin,” called Mrs. Bloom. Mrs. Bloom came every sum- 
mer, bringing her beach umbrella, her chair, and her little hairy dog whose full name 
was Craig Walter. I took the yellow umbrella from Mrs. Bloom. In her arms Craig bared 
his teeth at me. 

The Willoughbys clutched handfuls of wildflowers, almost gone by. Their children 
lugged suitcases of rocks, dead horseshoe crabs, and sea urchins that would crumble 
before they got home. 

Lalo and I sat on the back of the truck for the short ride along the beach road to the 
dock. We passed people on bicycles, their baskets filled. We passed parents walking with 
children, babies in backpacks, dogs loping nose to the ground behind them. 
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At the dock cars were already lined up waiting to leave. Griffey and his musical group 
were there, playing “Roll Out the Barrel,” the only song they knew. Griffey played accor- 
dion and Rollie the fiddle. Arthur played his saxophone, and old man Brick played only 
three notes on his bagpipe: major, minor, and “something diminished,” as Mama put 
it. 

Papa was there saying good-bye to summer people. I could see the stubble on his face, 
the beginnings of his yearly winter beard that he shaved off every June before the tourists 
returned. Byrd and Mama were there, too, Byrd’s legs sparkling, her hair blown like 
tossed snow. Mama handed a wrapped package to a woman, then smiled at Lalo and me 
across the dock because she had sold a painting. A child in overalls ran toward the dock’s 
edge, arms up, until his laughing father caught him up in his arms, swinging him over 
his head. A young woman holding a baby stood near, watching us. A dogfight began, 
then ended as owners pulled on their leashes. 

The cars, all stuffed with suitcases and sleeping bags and coolers, beach chairs tied on 
top, began to move onto the ferry. Then the bicycles were wheeled on. 

“Good-bye!” called Mrs. Bloom, waving one of Craig’s small paws at us. 

“Good-bye!” we shouted back. 

And the gates were closed with a metal clang, the huge lines tossed on board. 

Surprisingly, Griffey, Rollie, Arthur, and old man Brick began a new song. 

“Whatever?” exclaimed Mama behind me. 

“They've learned something new,” cried Lalo. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Amazing Grace,” said Papa, grinning. 

The Island Queen moved off, and my mother began to laugh. Byrd sang in her old 
voice: 

Amazing Grace, how sweet the sound, 

That saved a wretch like me! 

I once was lost, but now am found; 

Was blind, but now I see. 

As the boat reached the breakwater we all put our hands to our ears as the whistle 
blew. Above, the sky was ice-blue, low clouds skimming across, and without the noise 
like one of Mama’s paintings. And then it was quiet, a handful of us left: Griffey and the 
boys packing up their instruments, Lalo’s father hosing down his truck at the dock’s 
edge, islanders walking away. A couple I didn’t know held hands. Maybe they would fly 
out tonight on the small plane. The woman holding the baby still watched us. A cloud 
slipped in front of the sun. 

Summer’s end. 
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LEAD STORIES 

‘Among recent episodes of Bobbittry: The 
wife of Wong Cheong-do, 43, sliced his 
penis off in a domestic dispute in Hong 
Kong in May, but the doctors were able to 
sew it back because Wong had thought to 
bring it to the hospital; Clifford A. Roby, 
34, sliced his off with a Bic razor while in 
jail in Keene, N.H., in April and flushed it 
down the toilet, because he said it was God’s 
will that he be punished; former West 
Virginia University football player Darrick 
Wiley sought treatment in March at a 
Pittsburgh hospital for a severely cut penis, 
which he said was due to a hedge-trimming 
accident; in July Terry L. Grice, 26, of Grand 
Ridge, Fla., put his severed genitals in the 
back of his truck and drove 60 miles to 
Dothan, Ala., hospital but explained only 
that he was attacked by two men; and in 
June, during a brawl in Davenport, lowa, 
Ms. Jaime Johnson bit off one of James 
Liske’s testicles. 

In May, the Michigan Court of Appeals 
affirmed a lower-court decision dismiss- 
ing Richard Overton's $10,000 1991 law- 
suit against Anheuser-Busch for false adver- 
tising. Overton said he suffered physical 
and mental injury and emotional distress 
because the implicit promises in the com- 
pany’s advertisements, especially of sucoess 
with women, did not come true for him 
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when he drank their product, and besides 
that, he sometimes got sick when he drank. 


THE CONTINUING CRISIS 

Bobby Johnson, an Indianapolis loading- 
dock worker, was arrested in May for crim- 
inal recklessness after he fired six bullets 
into his $900 Zenith television set because 
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his 41-channel cable TV service provided 
him with “nothing to watch.” Johnson told 
the Indianapolis Star, “I don’t see why a 
man can’t shoot his own TV if he wants to.” 

An Aeroflot jet carrying 55 passengers 
landed safely in Arkhangelsk, Russia, in May 
despite a loss of hydraulic fluid that pre- 
vented full use of its landing gear. The crew 
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managed to make part of the landing gear 
operational by pouring all the lemonade on 
board into the hydraulic system. And near 
Lake Tahoe, Calif., in May, pilots Steve and 
Kathy Swigard, facing a similar problem 
with their Cessna, urinated into the 
hydraulic system, which created enough 
pressure to bring the landing gear down. 

The German press agency Deutsche 
Presse Agentur reported in June that a busi- 
nessman in Cairo committed suicide 
because he was too heavily in debt from 
support payments to his 26 children, 35 ex- 
wives and four current wives. 

In November, Dr. Avi Ben-Abraham, 
president of the American Cryogenics 
Society, told an audience in Washington 
D.C. that several high-ranking Roman 
Catholic Church leaders support human 
embryo cloning, despite the church’s pub- 
lic stance against such research. According 
to Ben-Abraham, those church leaders hope 
to reproduce Jesus Christ from DNA fibers 
found on the Shroud of Turin. 

In April, Henry Anderson, 79, died of 
cancer at the Kentucky State Reformatory. 
He had been convicted in a 1958 murder 
and given the death penalty in 1960, and 
although the state death-penalty law was 
declared 1972, 
Anderson refused to apply to have his sen- 
tence commuted because he said that would 
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NEWS OF THE WEIRD 


indicate his guilt. Thus, he had lived on 
death row for 34 years, longer than any 
other U.S. prisoner. 

According to an April Reuters News 
Service report, people in Japan and England 
recently formed a Global Anti-Golf 
Movement, planned a No-Golf Year begin- 
ning May 1994, and will picket golf cours- 
es worldwide to protest the lavish use of 
natural resources devoted to the sport. 

Interviewed by Mother Jones magazine 
in February, Wallace Stickney, director of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency under President Bush, revealed that 
FEMA’s nuclear-disaster plans called for 
the evacuation of Congress and top gov- 
ernment officials but not him. He said he 
would have been among those expected to 
be, in FEMA’s term, “cindered.” 

In April in Chino, Calif., Pilot Bob 
Martin’s World War II vintage fighter plane 
developed engine trouble shortly after take- 
off but managed to make a soft landing 
from which he walked away in a 9-inch- 
deep bed of manure at a dairy farm about 
half a mile from the runway. 

The Ripley’s Believe It or Not museums 
recently staged a contest to find the world’s 
largest hairball, with more than 300 being 
submitted, mostly from meat-processing 
plant personnel. The winning hairball was 
33 inches in circumference; however, the 
Ripley's people then discovered that the 
Finney County Historical Society Museum 
in Garden City, Kan., had one that mea- 
sured 37 inches but refused to part with it. 

In May at a Cable News Network con- 
ference panel on “The Impact of TV on 
Indigenous People,” the Ted Turner-owned 
World Championship Wrestling organi- 
zation, whose TV programs are beamed 
worldwide on Turner stations, was criti- 


cized by a Malaysian tribal spokesman. 
“Our value system has changed,” said 
Anderson Mutang Urud, a Sarawak Indian, 
in that young people no longer revere their 
elders but rather Turner wrestlers such as 
“Nature Boy” Ric Flair. 

In Seattle in May, attorneys for a 409- 
pound death-row inmate Mitchell Rupe 
argued that his July 11 execution by hang- 
ing would be cruel and unusual punish- 
ment because he would be instantly decap- 
itated due to the pressure of his weight on 
the rope. 

The AMA's Medical Post magazine 
reported in March that Dr. Tariq Ahmed 
Mian, a British citizen educated in Pakistan, 
has been turned down for more than 1,000 
hospital jobs in Great Britain. 

Among people who have recently sur- 

vived being trapped for days: Eugene Zerbe, 
trapped in his car in snowdrifts as high as 
10 feet in Hershey, Pa., in March, was found 
bya road crew after 41 hours; Jamie Peavy, 
25, was trapped in her car for 60 hours near 
Dallas after a one-car wreck on an isolat- 
ed road; Edward Misniakiewicz, 72, was 
trapped in his smashed car in water under 
a bridge for 72 hours near Blytheville, Ark., 
in May, with only snakes to keep him com- 
pany. 
In Pittsburgh in March, Donita Jo Artis, 
24, told prosecutors and the judge, after 
being denied custody of her 3-year-old son 
and sentenced to prison for beating him 
until he was blind, deaf and unable to walk: 
“You guys are so unfair.” 


LAST DAYS OF THE PLANET 

In April, a 40-year-old woman was 
mauled to death by a cougar on a moun- 
tain trail in northern California, leaving her 
two children, ages 8 and 5, motherless. After 


the cougar was tracked down and killed a 
week later, the Folsom City Zoo set up a 
trust fund for the cougar’s cub, and as of 
mid-May, the cub’s fund had received 
$21,000, vs. $9,000 for a trust fund estab- 
lished for the woman’s children by family 
friends. 

In May, Dayton, Ohio, government offi- 
cials warned the Spirit of Life Christian 
Center that its upcoming immoral-book- 
burning ceremony could not take place 
because its municipal pollution-control per- 
mit allowed it to burn only clean, dry wood. 

According to statistics compiled by the 
Los Angeles Daily News and released in 
May, 46 percent of convicted sex offend- 
ers in California never spend a day in prison, 
including 20 percent of convicted rapists. 
They are sentenced either to probation or 
to terms of less than a year in county jails. 
The average prison term for the other 54 
percent of sex offenders is 3 1/2 years. 

In January, New York pro-gun advocate 
Gerald Preiser turned the tables on money- 
for-guns trade-in programs by offering felons 
200 rounds of ammunition in exchange for 
their old pairs of sneakers. Said Preiser, “The 
chosen footwear of our criminal subculture 
are sneakers, which facilitate quick getaways 
after predatory acts.” 

In January, plans for a $500 million resort 
south of Los Angeles were halted when the 
federal government found a colony of 39 
tiny Pacific pocket mice. Until 1993, the 
mice were thought to be extinct because of 
hungry cats and other aspects of urbaniza- 
tion. Developers planned to create The 
Headlands on an unspoiled bluff, creating 
a luxury hotel and 394 expensive homes. 

In February, four naked university stu- 


dents and 20 other people marched through 
the streets in Patna, India, to protest the new 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

On May 11, two death-row inmates were 
executed at separate times in Varner, Ark., 
and Department of Corrections officials said 
they were considering scheduling more such 
multiple executions because they save money 
on preparations and overtime pay and cause 
less stress to employees. Said the department's 
Alan Ables, “Nobody wants to get up in the 
morning and kill somebody.” 

Actress Judy Geeson was playing a chain- 
smoking woman with great vigor in the 
play “Faith Healer” at a New Haven, Conn., 
theater in April when a man in the audi- 
ence stood up to complain. “This is dis- 
graceful,” he said. “You're going to kill 
yourself with the amount you smoke.” He 
then walked out, yelling that, anyway, 
smoking was prohibited in the theater. 

Notoriously reckless Israeli drivers kill 
500 people a year on that nation’s high- 
ways, vs. an average of about 35 deaths a 
year suffered in skirmishes with 
Palestinians. Tel Aviv advertising agency 
head Zeev Lichtenzon erected posters 
around town in December, boldly chastis- 
ing Israeli drivers with the message: 
“Research proves: Drivers who get rowdy 
on the road have small penises.” Said 
Lichtenzon, “Men love their cars here more 
than their women.” According to a New 
York Newsday columnist in February, 
another Israeli billboard reads, “Research 
Shows: Too Fast on the Road, Too Fast In 
Bed,” and features a protruding tube that 
periodically spurts white foam. 

Among the recent uses for bar-coding, 
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$8,000 in prize money 


Soup and more... 


ADMISSION: 
Adults $6:00 

Senior Citizens $5.00 
Children (6-12) $3.00 
Under 6 Free 


Come See & Enjoy: 

The finest Indian Craftspeople 
from across the country. 
‘Native Americans in full dance 
regalia compete for over 


‘Storyteller Dovie Thomason 
-American Indian Foods: Ery 
Bread, Buffalo, Venison, Corn 


HONOR THE EARTH POW WOW 


1994 


August 6th & 7th 1oam - 8pm — meeting Sat night for Friends of Bill w. 


Tri-County Fairgrounds, Northampton Ma 


- 


FREE PARKING MEET & TALK WITH SOME 

NO DRUGS - NO ALCOHOL OF THE FINEST AMERI- 
RAIN OR SHINE CAN INDIAN DANCERS @ 
ARTISTS OF TODAY 


“qt li 
wy 


TIPI VILLAGE WITH TWO FURNISHED 1850SIOUX STYLE TIPIS 


PUBLIC WELCOME, SEE: 
Silversmiths 

‘Knifemakers 
-Basketmakers 

‘Pottery 

‘Paintings 

-Antler Carvings 
Quillwork 
‘Beadwork 
‘Navajo Rugs 
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ers in the world, but I got precious little 
help from the media. American sports- 
writers like Dan Shaughnessy and Bob Ryan 
in the Boston Globe persist in writing proud- 
ly ignorant articles about how boring soc- 
cer is and how it will never catch on in 
America. It’s already caught on, you idiots! 
We need information, not nay-saying, It is 
only through Aaron, the soccer junkie, that 
I find out that Nigeria’s Jay Jay Okocha, 
zooming around Italians like they are made 
of marble, is in hot water with his coach 
because he dribbles too much. 

The Nigerians take the lead on a garbage 
goal offa corner kick and hold the 1-0 lead 
through the second half as the Italians get 
more and more desperate. With five min- 
utes to go in the game the Nigerians are 
playing keep-away, and with each touch of 
the ball their fans cheer and drum louder. 
Little did they know it would be their last 
moments of exultation. With one minute 
left in regulation, Baggio somehow got free 
in the penalty area, Mussi fed him a per- 
fect pass, and Baggio drilled it into the far 
corner of the net. Foxboro shook with “I- 
tal-ia, “I-tal-ia!” The game went into over- 
time and Baggio won it with a penalty kick. 
Italy 2, Nigeria 1. 

After the game we sat in the car com- 
pletely dazed by the sensory overload and 
high drama of the game. All we could man- 
age to say was, “Olé, Olé, Olé, Olé.” Driving 


DAR WILLIAMS 


back on the pike, I told the toll booth oper- 
ator that I had just come from the World 
Cup. “Anybody get killed?” he asked in ref- 
erence to Andres Escobar, the Colombian 
player who was murdered after he deflect- 
ed a goal into his own net. No, no one was 
killed. In fact, the Italian and Nigerian fans 
were surprisingly friendly, and I saw many 
getting their picture taken together. 

Four days later, I returned to Foxboro to 
see the quarterfinal match between Italy 
and Spain, another dramatic game won in 
the last seconds by Baggio, 2-1. My $85 seat 
was low enough for me to see Chuck Papert, 
longtime Valley videographer and saxo- 
phonist (Free Press, Who’ Kiddin’ Who), 
standing on the sidelines with his video- 
cam. Chuck was part of the international 
camera crew, and his sideline shots were 
also part of the ESPN and ABC telecasts. 
“My responsibility was to find stars after 
the games. So for the Italians it was ‘find 
the guy with the ponytail,” said Chuck. 
And indeed, as Baggio walked off the field 
blowing kisses to the crowd, there was 
Chuck right beside him. “I didn’t really 
think about it until after the game, but not 
only was! physically in front of 55,000 peo- 
ple, my shot was going out to 1.2 billion 
people.” It was like the T-shirt I saw out- 
side the stadium — a picture of the earth 
sectioned like a soccer ball with the words 
“One World. One Game.” * 


continued from page 13 


The Ardwork Press, assuredly, is no one- 
time phenomenon. Williams plans to pub- 
lish a revised and expanded 1995 edition 
of The Tofu Tollbooth, and she already has 
new ideas for it, such as including distilled 
water in the list of store offerings. She 
encourages readers to send in information 
of their own and to help make the book as 
complete as possible. Williams’ commit- 
ment to the project is permanent, and, 
hopefully, her work will spur an era of 


healthy traveling and booming organic pro- 
duce sales. 

The Tofu Tollbooth: is available in 
Northampton at The Raven Bookshop and 
at Cornucopia; in Hadley at Bread & Circus; 
in Greenfield at the Green Fields Market; in 
Leverett at The Village Co-op; and in Amherst 
at Food for Thought, Atticus/Albion Books, 
The Raw Carrot, and Valley Books. The book 
is also available through the Ardwork Press 
at 1-800-TOFU-2-GO. * 
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NEWS OF THE WEIRD 


continued from page 35 

as developed by the Intermec Division of 
Litton Industrial Automation: salmon pro- 
duced at a hatchery in Washington state 
with the digit 6 bar-coded in their ears to 
help researchers track mating behaviors; 
moths in Costa Rica, bar-coded so 
researchers could compile a large data base; 
and honeybees in Arizona. (The bees are 
refrigerated until they are sufficiently tran- 
quilized before the bar codes are shellacked 
to their backs.) 

In April, officials at the Sedgwick County 
Zoo in Wichita, Kan., asked the city to 
removea fire hydrant from the yard in which 
its camel, Tomoloc, is housed. The camel’s 
would-be mate died last year, and “Tommy” 
has turned his affections to the hydrant, rub- 
bing against it vigorously at all hours. Said 
keeper Julie Fritz, “If it’s during public hours, 
I just go hide somewhere. What can I say? 
The camel doesn’t have a life.” 

The Japan Times reported in January that 
Osaka, the country’s second-largest city, 
plans to build a giant vacuum cleaner to suck 
up the automobile exhaust that has made 


WINE LETTER 


continued from page 17 


This cannot be said of Pinot Noir, a tough 
grape to deal with, Most attempts to make 
Pinot Noir have ended up tasting like weird 
Cétes du Rhone, or worse, Beaujolais at 
absurd prices! So do not veer far off this 
list, for these are the chosen few well worth 
looking for: Amity, Calera, Cristom, Clos 
D’Or, Oak Knoll, Q. C. Fly. 

6. Sparkling Wine. Good sparkling wine 
and particularly Champagne are enjoyed in 
the dead of winter with great fanfare. Yet that 
brisk lemony flavor, the dance of bubbles, and 


those tulip-shaped glasses fit into a picnic or 


an evening on a mountain top witha style and 
poetry often overlooked. Champagne isa cel- 
ebration of life, and what better time to cele- 
brate life than when it is at its fullest? I over- 
heard a conversation on a construction site 
that seemed so out of place that I will remem- 
ber it forever. The sub-contractors were work- 


the city unpleasant. Giant fans would suck 
the air into ducts 3 feet in diameter planted 
underground and containing filters. 

John Luckett, 70, collapsed and died of 
aheart attack after too-vigorously heckling 
gun control activist Sarah Brady during her 
speech in Middletown, Ohio, in April. 

Ina May interview with the Washington 
Times, Martha Burk, the creator of the 
Washington (D.C.) Feminist Faxnet , said 
she was disappointed that President Clinton 
had nominated Stephen Breyer to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. “I believe there are many 
qualified women, that the Supreme Court 
should be 50 percent women.” (The 
Supreme Court has nine members.) *« 


Send your Weird News to Chuck Shepherd, 
P.O. Box 8306, St. Petersburg, Fla 33738 or 
cshepherd@igc. apc.org. 

Chuck Shepherd’s paperback book, 
America’s Least Competent Criminals 
(HarperPerennial), is available at most book- 
stores. 

— Universal Press Syndicate 


ing on renovations of a downtown building, 
and instead of talking about sports or poli- 
tics, they were discussing the merits ofa real- 
ly good bottle of Champagne. 

Worker One: Jeez. How can you spend 
30 dollars for a bottle of that stuff? 

Worker Fwo: You should try it some 
time. After work, 

Worker One: I mean, is it really worth it? 

Worker Two: Yeah. You know when 
you’re on a crappy job all week and you go 
home and you feel like life sucks big-time? 
Well, I crack a bottle of a really good 
Champagne and sit on the porch with my 
wife. It reminds me why I’m here...and I 
feel good about it. 

Well, in answer to the famous beer slo- 
gan, I guess it does “get better than this”: 
better with a little wine in the summertime. 

Off on vacation, Yves Ferrand. * 


I] BETTER QUALITY MEANS BETTER VALUE. 
_. NEW "Q4TERCEL _~=—| NEW '94 TOYOTA PICKUP 


Auto., A/C,2Dr. #72166 5 Speed STK. #2054 e e 
Lease for Lease for oO t I i | t 
or $149/month® Cimmis 
B 58999 36 mos., Pp 
$1000 Down 

f. To qualified lessees. Taxes, 
To qualified lessees. Taxes, title, fees extra. Total of 36 
Title, Fees Extra. Total of 36 INTRODUCING pmts. $5364, 


pmis, $6120. 0 ax. 
4.9% = 


NEW 
'Q4 COROLLA Jatustnursgmrnsss | '94 CAMRY 


APR, no down payment required if 
Stk. # T1990 qualified. 36 mont a wih soniIved Auto., A/C #1911 
credit through Toyota Motor Credit Corp. 
Total amount financed cannot exceed 
MSRP plus options, tax and license fee: 
See us for additional details. 


5° 12,288 Lease 
for $170/month* 
36 mos. . : 
$1000 Down To qualified lessees, taxes, title and fees extra, 


Total of pmts. $7956. 
Hs quale’ jenepes. Taxes, Title, Br ORI Aen 
ees Extra. Total o = . 
36 pmts. $6120. am ‘OUNERS YOU MAY. 


——— ) S SEE US FOR DETAILS, 


LOWEST PRICES, BEST SERVICE GUARANTEED 


* 10° per mile over 15,000 miles/year. Lessee responsible for excess wear & tear. 
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POUR IN THE 
PROTECTION 


ORTHAMPTON © &Kendai 


MOTOR OIL 


TeVOITA teecuny 586-8922 
St, (Rt.5), Northampton 800-966-5866 


The Lazy, Hazy, Crazy 
CONTEST on 


So Very Many Chances _to WIN / 


PICK UP A WRSI BumperSticker 
and PUT IT on your car, your jeans, 


or yourself! 
Then listen to 95.3 on your FM dial 
to find out how to 
win fabulous prizes! 
Each Giveaway worth at least $200. 
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—=Mmarketplace. 


A COMPREHENSIVE RESOURCE FOR BUSINESS SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


VERTISING MEDIA 


Amherst Marketing Assoc., 253- 
3446. 


Freelance Advertisings Graph- 
ic Design. 536-4746. 


ANTIQUES 


CLOCK REPAIR and restora- 
tion. Experienced, all work 
guaranteed. We also buy and 
sell antique clocks. 413-774- 
3140. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


Stereo Flea Market. Sundays 9 
A.M. to 5 P.M. at Jackson’s Flea 
Market in Mountain Farms 
Mall, Hadley. Used/New, wide 
variety, Buy, sell, swap. Other 
days, call Stereo & Video Ex- 
change. 256-0941. 


BICYCLES 


Alternative Transportation. 
Need wheels now? Ross Broth- 
ers has a good line of used 3- 
speed bicycles starting at $20. 
586-3875, 


CAREER COUNSELING 


Avanti Career Management, 
Northampton, Call Ray Schae- 
fer at 584-8409. 


Interview preparation, Job- 
Search strategies, Resumé 
preparation and advising, Ex- 
ecutive coaching, CALL DAVID 
FARNHAM, M.Ed. 549-8795, 
evening and weekend appoint- 
ments, 


CATERERS 


The Green Street Cafe, 
Northampton, Call John at 586- 
5650, 


Panthea, for all occasions, 586- 
8511. 


CHILD CARE 


Licensed daycare-teacher/mom. 
Infant and toddler openings. 
Dead-end street, creative activ- 
ities. Odd hours OK, handi- 
capped welcome. Call 268-7817. 


CLOTHING 
Praktikly, Classic, Vintage, New 
& Used Clothing 2 Bridge 
Street, Northampton. 


Consign-it Joan’s is accepting 
cool clothes on consignment. 


COMPUTERS/DEALERS 
YES COMPUTERS 
The Valley's premier source for 
Macintosh sales, upgrades, and 
guaranteed repairs. Macintosh 
time rentals, laser prints, pro- 
fessional computer training, 
student rental specials, busi- 


ness/CAD/graphic design work- 
stations, 38 Main Street, 
Northampton 585-0007. 


Deerfield Data Systems*Repairs, 
Service and Sales. PIONEER 
VALLEY'S COMPUTER SPE- 
CIALISTS! 


Creative Business Solutions, 
527-6425, 


Cherry Computers, 536-8088, 


Whaley Computer Assoc., Inc. 
Best Names, Service, and Price. 
AST, EVER PSON, HP, 
HYUNDAI, IBM, LEADING 
EDGE, NEC, PANASONIC, 
SHARP, TOSHIBA. Call 569- 
5931. 


(COMPUTER TRAINING 


PIONEER VALLEY TRAIN- 
ING, Call 549-1441. 


ELECTRICIANS 
ELECTRICIAN FOR HIRE. 
Serving the pioneer valley with 
quality work and reasonable 
rates. fully insured. license 
32737. call Bob at 783-2417. 


ENVIRONMENT 


CARE ABOUT THE ENVI- 
RONMENT? Then call local in- 
dependent distributor to receive 
discount Buying Guide Cata- 
logue to purchase safe, cruelty- 
free products directly from the 
company. The Superior prod- 
uct line includes: Personal care, 
Skin care, Household hygiene, 
Dental care, and Pet care prod- 
ucts. First 50 respondents re- 
ceive free samples. (413) 732- 
1409. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


GREENFIELD OB-GYN AS- 
SOCIATES, P.C. Well-woman 
res Obstetricss Gynecology* 
Family Planning/Norplant: In- 
fertility Laser & Laparoscopic. 
Amherst Office, 256-1444. 


FOR SALE 


Used barrel. Call Desmond or 
Molly days before 5 p.m. 555- 
0000. 


Quen size bed, Rising sun head 
/foot boards.Solid cherry. Like 
new; futon/bedding optional. 
Asking $220 call 584-4747 


FURNITURE 


Hamelin Furniture offers con- 
temporary and solid wood fur- 
niture. 586-7970. 


Danco design center, Scan- 
danavian Furniture. 1-800-637- 
0238. 


GALLERIES 
The BRICKMILL GALLERY is 
looking for serous artists to join 
our cooperative. All media in- 
vited. Send SASE to P.O, Box 
833, Ware, MA 01082 or call 
(413-967-8177. 


HEALTH & FITNESS 


PERSONAL 
WELL-BEING 


Join our seven weekend “Hu- 
man Dimensions Enrichment 
Program.” Move towards opti- 
mum living through music, im- 
agery, drama, inner child heal- 
ing and group experience. Safe, 
supportive and profoundly re- 
warding. Synthesis Center, 256- 
0772. 


HOLISTIC COUNSELOR 
TRAINING 


Make the commitment to a 
path of right livelihood through 
psychosynthesis. Intense per- 
sonal, professional, and spiri- 
tual growth for all helping pro- 
fessionals and students. Oper- 
ating for fourteen years. (10 
weekends) Synthesis Center, 
256-0772. 


VALLEY NATURAL FOOD 
SERI Organic Catering & 
Deliveries. Cooking classes start 
September. Brochure, 413-367- 
2070. 


HERBAL CAPSULES 

PROVEN TO LOSE 

WEIGHT QUICKLY 
FIT FOR LIFE offers the lead- 
ing all-natural herbal products 
to lose weight quick and easy. 
Results are noticed in weeks. Be 
one of the success stories in ‘94. 
Call 1-800-483-1945. 


CHIROPRACTOR- OVER 20 
YEARS Experience. NON- 
Force technique, accident in- 
surance accepted. 2 locations, 
Hadley (584-7900) and Long- 
meadow(567-8900). 


SPORTS LEAGUES 


ROLLER HOCKEY !!! 


Summer Roller Hockey League 
is forming in Northampton. 
Call Patrick at 586-7070. 


HELP WANTED 


1am building my business and 
I am looking for several inde- 
pendent, creative people to 
work with alongside me. The 
opportunity is fun, socially con- 
scious and rewarding, Call 737- 
1035. 


OPPORTUNITY IN PUB- 
LISHING 


Get into the Marketplace. 


50¢ PER WORD, BOLD HEADLINE $2.50. 
PRINT HEADLINE, IF ANY, ON FIRST LINE. 


START DATE 


BUSINESS NAME/ATIN. 
ADDRESS 

CITY, STATE, ZIP 
PHONE 


NUMBER OF INSERTIONS 


Mail with payment to 


VALLEY OPTIMIST MAGAZINE MARKETPLACE 
13 OLD SOUTH STREET, NORTHAMPTON MA 01060 


Business, editorial, photogra- 
phy and production interns 
needed for work in dynamic 
publishing environment. Call 
Jon at 586-7070, 


3D... WITH YOUR 
PRESNET SITUATION? Exit- 
ing opportunity exists for high- 
ly motivated individuals in an 
exploding company and in- 
dustry. Even thousands of Den- 
tists and Veterinarié 
volved. No experiance necce- 
sary. Only a desire and com- 
mitment to succeed. Call today 
1-800-999-9551, ext.203 


s are in- 


HOME MAINTENANCE 


Eric’s repairs: Carpenter, 
painter, plumber, electrical. 30 
years. exp. 253-9439, 8 a.m, — 
10 p.m. 


JEWELRY AND GEMS 


Bill Brough Jewelry Desginer, 
custom designs, located at 227 
Main St., Northampton, 586- 
8985. 


Consign-it Joan’s is accepting 
jewelry and gems on consign- 
ment. 


IMMIGRATION 
SPECIALISTS 


Call the experienced Immigra- 
tion law firm of Hans & Cur- 
ran, P.C. for quality assistance 
with your immigration matters. 
(413) 584-3232. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Thank you St.Jude for favors 
granted. Nothing is hopeless if 
you believe. 


MOVING 


Truck for hire. Call Bob 586- 
8251. 


iy 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT 


Harmonics- Check out our 
complete Line of Music equip- 
ment and accessories: Marshall, 
Studio Master, Washburn, San- 
ta Cruz, ART, and ADA. Best 
Prices in the Valley. 


Consign-it Joan’s albums, tapes, 
stereos are accepted on con- 
signment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Primary Color Lab, E-6 Pro- 
cessing (same day & Rush Ser- 
vice Available), Darkroom Sup- 
plies, Proofing and Processing, 
Rear Hawley St., Northampton 
Call 584-1235. 


Tobey Photography. 586-6674. 


Photography by Paul Schnait- 
tacher, Environmental Por- 
traits, Commercial Photogra- 
phy, Have Studio will Travel. 
323-4261. 


REAL ESTATE 


Tired of paying rent?? Own your 
own home for almost as much 
as you pay in rent (sometimes 
less). *Many financial plans 
available *Now is the time to 
buy while ratesd are still low. 
Call for a no obligation inter- 
view by appointment. Call 
M<ark Willey, Realtor, at 584- 
5700 or 586-5684. The Mur- 
phy’s Realtors. 


ARTISTS/COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL/OFFICES/ 
STORAGE 


Florence: Mill overlooking 
river, lots of glass, light, park- 
ing, docks, elevator, sprin- 


Klers, spaces 1,000 — 10,000 sqi 


ft., near 1-91; Arts and 
Industry, 413-586-7939. 


SECLUDED WOODS - 3.5 
acres in Worthington on 
quiet country road. Ready to 


build your cabin retreat or 
home. Only $19,900 

w/financing available. Ce 
owner Stonybrook 413-5 


3751 


PICTURESQUE ING - 
3.4 acres in leyden nearby 
Green River & VT border. 
Big, old maples and ancient 
stonewalls create this scenic 
landscape. Ready for your 


dream retreat. Only $19,900 
w/finacing available. Call 
owner Stonybrook 413-584- 
3751. 


ACROSS FROM 2000 ACRE 


MT. GRACE STATE FOREST 
- these 3 acres of seclusion are 
ideal for privacy and serenity. 
Tall pine forest. Only $16,900 
w/90% financing. Call owner 

Stonybrook 413-584-3751. 


INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION 
PRODUCTIONS 


Liz 


| BANDS & musiCIANs? | 
REHEARSA 
SPACE , 
*MONTHLY & asa’ 
HOURLY RATES 
*SOUND PROOF 


J-PRIVATE 
*16 TRACK 


RECORDING | 


NORTHAMPTON | 
584-7111 


' SUBMODERN 
STUDIOS 


MOVING? 
WE WANT YOUR BOOKS! 


Top prices paid for 
quality scholarly titles 


and recent fiction. 


Raven Used Books 
4 Old South St. 
Northampton, MA 
584-9868 


AMHERST TOWN COMMON, 
SATURDAY JULY 30, 
8:00 A.M.- 4 P.M. 


Comic Books, Books, Clothing, Furniture, Toys, Radios, 
Miscellaneous Supplies, ect... Donations of 
household goods welcome. 


Benefit to send children from low-income communi- 
ties to summer camp. 
Sponsored by AWAI, 253-7764 


The ca 


that will change it 


st Personals 


TO RESPOND to a Personals by Phone ad, Just call 976-3100 $1.99 per minute. 


Available 24 hours a day. You must be 18 or older and use a touch tone phone. 


Ootimi 


219-5270 ext. 7 


976-3100 (re 


The area’s best meeting place. 


When you call, you will be given the opprotunity to browse through and respond to 
specific box number of your choice. 


a selection of ads or respond to 
NOTE: Calling is the only way to re pond to Personal by Phone ads! 


SUMMER PLEASURE 
MBIWM, 47, professional, healthy, clean, 
D/F smoker, social drinker, seeks slender 
WBi couple, 45-60, for erotic summer, 
discretion a must and assured, Tf 1081 
(exp9. 


HOW 

ABOUT YOU? 
Goshen woman, 36, seeks Ashland man, 
native or transplant. Urbane country lover 
wants someone for our kind of fun. 
1078 (axp9/6) 


SOMETHING'S MISSING 
Creative, restless SWF, 33, late bloomer 
with great smile and sense of humor 
seeks decent, interesting man, | enjoy 
films, kids, WRSI, garlic, long walks, 
exploring new places, 71082 (exp9/6) 


BEST 
FRIENDS FOREVER: 

Pices, SUF, baby boomer, seeks honest 
bright, progressive, feminized, conscious 
kindred spirit to share poetry, acapella 
harmony, ocean, film, dreams, emotion- 
al/spiritual growth and parenting. & 
1070 (exp9/8) 


ATTENTION CUPID 
Single white female, 26, big, beautiful 
woman wants husky, handsome man 
‘enjoy summer together, no drugs 
social drinker, non-smoker, will answer 
all. T 1096 (exp9/8) 


CREATIVE 
WARM INDEPENDENT 
But caring, DWF, 54, 5°68", attractive, 
slim, professional, seeks taller S/DWM 
who Is honest, intelligent, active and 
secure, with varied interests for potential 
friend or partner, tf 1080 (exp9/8) 


S=Single 
P=Professional 
F=Female 
B=Black 
NA=Native American 
A=Asian 


GUIDELINES: Anyone va long term monogamous relationship may adverise in Personals by Phone. To ensure your safety, carefully screen all responses. First meetings should accu ina public place. AHfweviations arc permite only fo indica civlerpreference, race, religion. We suggest your ad contain a self-description. aye range, lifestyle andl avira 
tions, Ads conta plicit sexual or anatomical language will not be accepted. Personals by Phone reserves the right to reject any advertisement. You must be 18 years of age or older to place a Personals by Phone ad. No ads will he published secking persons under 18. DISCLAIMER: Personals hy Phone assumes no liability for the content of rep 
Ponale by Phone ad. The advertiser assumes complete lability forthe content and all replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for any claims made against Personals by Phone asa resullthereo, ‘The advertacs agtees ( Wetwtly and hold Personals by and its employces and agents harmless front all costs, expenses (including reasonable 
Antornay fees, Habits and chimes resulting from or caused by the publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any reply to any such advertisement. By using Personals by Phone the advertiser agrees nt 10 I 1c hisher telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice message 


ROSES ARE RED 

and | am blue. | need to find someone 
who will be true. DWM, Italian, 1280Ibs, 
5111", seeking S/DWF, 28-35, for mean- 
ingful relationship. No games. 11085 
(exp9/8) 


‘SINGLE 
DIVORCED WHITE MALE 
47, at peace with myself, seeks self 
assured, vibrabt, woman, 42-48, to share 
all the joys and woes of life, Quirkiness 
helps. tF 1073 (exp9/8) 


ATTENTION: YOUNG MALE 
Older man seeks Bi/GM, for possible 
relationship. Race unimportant; personal: 
ity/ physique is. 21079 (exp9/6) 


YOUNG MALES (19-) 
Sought by generous older man, who 
offers a "good time” to straight bi or gay 
guys. Race not important, but physique 
and personality count. tF 1079 (exp9/8) 
LOVERS & FRIENDS 
In search of an uninhibited, sensuous 
woman, who desires an uncomplicated 
lover-friendship, Attractive, creative, long 
haired man, late thirties, Greenfield area 
T 1077 (exp9/8) 


BIG BROWN EYES 
GWM 23, 6'1", 175, smoldering smoker, 
wants just one real boy in this valley of 
queens. Enjoys sending flowers, drink 
ing beer, kissing, & good grooves. 
1071 (exp9/8) 


RECYCLED GOLD 
GWF attractive, dynamic, professional 
46, deeply spiritual. Seeking n/s, emo: 
tionally healthy, creative, attractive 
nature loving, androgynous woman who 
knows who she is too, @ 1072 (exp9/8) 


PROZAC'S NOT WORKING 
Something profound is missing. DWM, a 
‘oung and nice looking 42, feminist 
tiendly, zen-genuine. Let's be in love 
and off to the Keys! tf 1059 (exp9/6) 


G=Gay 
C=Christian 
N/S=Non Smoker 
D=Divorced 
M=Male 
W=White 


ADVENTURESOME SWM 33 
5°11" 175 blonde/green. Likes canoeing, 
hiking, rafting, long walks, the moun- 
tains, SCI Fl, dining out. Seeks SF 25- 
40. Let's see were the trail leads. & 
1026 (exp9/6) 

POWERFUL MAN 
Single father, enjoys walking in the 
woods, dancing, movies, sunrises and 
sunsets, Seeks woman, 30-40, who 
knows how to love a man and be a 
woman. t 1051 (exp9/8) 


LOST 
IN LOVELESSNESS 
10 years here. No dates! SWM, 39, 
admirable qualities. Renaissance Falst- 
affian, rebelaisian, good hearted, soul of 
the universe. Alas, no love! fF 1053 (exp 
9/8) 


MISSING PIECE 
D/F, SWF, 21, sitting alone, wanting to 
roll by herself but not shaped for rolling. 
Looking for the big O, SWM, 21-29. & 
1055 (exp9/8) 


HORNERY FEMALE 
Tall, slender, intelligent SWF, 40, with 
blond hair, blue eyes, carnivore and 
smoker, seeks tall, bright, good looking 
man, over 30. 11025 (exp9/8) 


PERSONAL AD 
Man 29 years old, have all my teeth 
seeks SF. TF 1062(exp9/6) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


H=Hispanic 
J=Jewish 
Bi=Bisexual 
L=Lesbian 
N/A= No Alcohol 
N/D=No Drugs 


of 4 consecutive weeks. 


2) We will help you with your ad and exp! 
3) We will also explain how to use the free messag' 


IDEALISTIC 

PRAGMATIST 
SWM, 32, 5'9", strong, dynamic, well 
educated, athletic, creative, cynical 
craftsman, musician, cyclist, seeks simi 
larly unconventional SF who is academic 
artistic, athletic, ambitious. No kids or 
tobacco. T 1054 (exp9/8) 


INSOMNIA 
BREEDS CHARACTER 
SWF, 21, seeks tall, ridiculous, chocolate 
eating, cork sniffer (SWM) who likes Cole 
Porter and Smashing Pumpkins to enjoy 
local films and decaf. 21056 (exp9/8) 


FRIENDSHIP FIRST 
Divorced white female, 41, tall, non 
smoker, non-drinker, caring, affectionate, 
down to earth, enjoys outdoors, quiet 
times, movies, seeking S/DM, 40-50, for 
life's adventures, no smoking or drugs 
please. 11023 (exp9/8) 


RED BIRD SINGS 
Spring and the sensuous fire lifts the 
song into the thermals for lovers 
Handsome, earthy male, 40 years old 
seeking flighty, passionate female. & 
1057 (exp9/8) 


TALK ISN’T CHEAP, IT’S FREE! 


Se eee 


Free Headline (3 Words) 
Ad Copy (30 Words): __ 


TO PLACE your Free Personals by Phone ad, either use the ma 
1) Call 1-800-985-4888, 24 hours, 7 day 


¢ retrieval. 


GOALS & DIRECTION 
Seeking SF with above. SWM, 29 
brn/brn, new to area, enjoy art house mo- 
vies, reading, work outs, jazz to 
Breeders. Seeks N/S, off-beat braniac for 
friendship possible relationship. 1058 
(exp9/B) 


SEARCHING 
FOR ROMANCE 
DWM, 37, single parent, will build love 
life, championship romance, wishing 
wells and laughter seeks a warm, honest 
down to earth lady to laugh with 
1 1032(exp9/8) 


WHERE'S POPPA? 
SJF, late-blooming baby boomer, craves 
baby, seeks potential co-parent to be 
committed, nurturing, honest, intelligent, 
Spiritual, progressive poppa. Writer, 
musician, teacher, healer, especially 
appealing. 11024 (exp9/8) 


ALOT TO OFFER 
Anice, attractive, DWM, 43, 5'6", 152ibs, 
useful, creative, kind, reliable, straight 
clean and safe, supportive, diverse inter- 
ests. Seeking S/DWBIF for friendship on 
her terms. Crave relaxing get away to the 
Cape with you, 21022 (exp9/8) 


a week to place your free 25 word ad for a minimum 


in how to record your free voice greeting. 


dl. 


|-in coupon, or: 


MAYBE 
'M LOOKING 
Single mother late 40's, honest, maybe a 
bit too independent, old hippie, good 
sense of humor, many many interests, lit 
tle time seeks male counterpart, & 1028 
(exp9/8) 


DIVORCED 
WHITE MALE 
40's, 5'8", 170Ibs, answers when called 
loves to be petted and cuddled. doesn't 
learn new tricks easily, watchful and 
paper trained, 21019 (exp9/8) 


SEEKING 
A RELATIONSHIP 
SWM, 31, 6'1", slim, professional, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good looking, graduate 
student, easy going, in search of SWF 
27-33, degreed for possible relationship 
1020 (exp9/8) 


ADVENTUROUS SWM 32 
5'10", 175ibs, blond/green likes rafting, 
canoeing, movies and cuddling, seeks 
S/DF, 25-40, fit and active, honest, 
monogamous to share long walks. Let's 
see where the trail leads. 21029 (exp 
9/8) 


Write your personal ad and headline. Describe yourself and the type of person you are secking. Be honest, yet 
original to ensure maximum success. Refer to ads on this page as examples. Print your name, address and phone 
number, We'll send you written confirmation along with instructions on how to place your yoice ad and retrieve 
your messages. Mail to: ATTN: Personals by Phone, P.O. Box 15592, Boston, Massachusetts 02215-5592 


Phone 


I Name 


Address __ 


I City ero 


To Respond Call 976-3100 


FREE GREETING! « 1° 800° 985° 4888 fo place your FREE 30 word ad! ¢ FREE MESSAGE RETRIEVAL 


24 Hours a day, $1.99 per minute charge, you must be 18 or older and use a touch tone phone 


Zip Code 


If more space is needed, write additional words on a picce of paper and attach to coupon 
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SUTTER'S 


NORTHAMPTON’S JEWELER FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


